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The Historical Background of the 
Cooperative Movement 


ooperative move- 
ments are not new. 
The Chinese had 
their first taste of 
this community ac- 
tivity many cen- 
turies ago. True, 
the organizational 
structure was ra- 
ther crude, but it 
sufficed to serve the need for which 
such societies had been established. 
They were not producer’s or con- 
sumer’s cooperatives as we know 
them today, but rather were credit 
unions designed to help those mem- 
bers of the society who stood in need 
of financial assistance. Although 
they were undoubtedly highly valu- 
able to those concerned with them at 
the time, unfortunately they 
tablished no patterns upon which 
later cooperative movements could 
build. 
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Their memory did, however, serve 
the current Chinese generation in 
good stead. When the Jap invasion 
deprived China of a large part of 
its industrial region and disinte- 
grated the usual pattern of distri- 
bution, hundreds of Chinese com- 
munities found it possible to offset 
this disadvantage to a considerable 
degree by organizing local coopera- 
tive societies. These societies served 
as distribution centers, thus afford- 
ing a workable substitute for the 
distribution system destroyed by the 
invaders. The type of cooperative 
used in this connection was a com- 
bined producer’s and consumer’s 
unit. Each local cooperative became 
an exchange point for life’s neces- 
The Chinese also found that 
they could use the industrial pro- 


sities. 


ducer’s type of cooperative to ex- 
ceedingly good advantage. Through 
temporary military successes and 
large scale raiding parties, they 
were frequently able to recover 
machinery from industrial plants in 
regions occupied by the Japs. This 
machinery was dismantled by the 
raiders and carried back to the 
safety of the interior regions. When 
it was reassembled and ready for 
operation, some means had to be 
found to administer the work, since 
very often the original owners could 
not be found. Since obviously no 
individuals could properly take title 
to this machinery and hence to the 
profit arising from its production, 
groups of Chinese, operating under 
the form of cooperative societies, 
operated this equipment for the na- 
tional good, after officially register- 
ing their society with the local 
government. In such instances the 





Chinese government readily gave to 
such movements an official status, 
regardless cf the original ownership 
of the equipment used; for the idea 
contained no thought of private 
gain, but rather of service to the 
general welfare. 


In fact, such activity was found 
to be so desirable in maintaining the 
internal economy of this war-torn 
country that the government estab- 
lished schools for the sole purpose of 
teaching cooperative methods and 
practices. Thus, as additional pro- 
duction machinery was recaptured 
from the invaders, trained personnel 
was available to administer it on the 
cooperative basis. The success of 
this cooperative form of production 
forms a large part of the answer to 
the question of how the Chinese 
people, cut off for so long from out- 
side help and with main production 
centers occupied by the invader, 
were able to not only offer a success- 
ful resistance to the enemy, but also 
to maintain a fairly stable internal 
economic life. However, outside of 


the inspiration and encouragement 
which the advocates of cooperative 
movements in other countries may 
obtain from these Chinese wartime 
successes, such Chinese operations 
fail to furnish any new pattern of 
operation. Perhaps the only point 
of value which can be had from the 
study of their activities is that suc- 
cess is more assured when the ad- 
ministrators of cooperative move- 
ments have been schooled in certain 
standardized methods and systems 
instead of being required to conduct 


themselves by trial and_ error 
methods. 
HE medieval guilds were co- 


operatives in a very general 
sense, but had few of the direct ob- 
jectives of today’s cooperative move- 
ments. However, the spirit behind 
the guilds was the same spirit which 
must animate any cooperative move- 
ment if it is to be successful. While 


the guilds were based upon coopera- 
tion, they were not organized along 
the lines used by present day co- 
operatives. 


In spite of the main 
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differences between the guild and to- 
day’s cooperatives, one does find the 
guilds nurturing the germs of 
several forms of cooperative enter- 
prise. For instance, the guilds, in 
addition to their main objective, pro- 
vided mutual financial assistance for 
their members when necessary, thus 
conducting as a side issue some of 
the functions of modern credit 
unions. Also many of the guilds 
conducted funds which could be used 
for the benefit of members who were 
suffering from unusually heavy 
medical expenses, while others also 
contributed to the burial expenses 
incurred by a member’s family. 
Generally speaking, though, one does 
not find the basic principles of 
modern cooperatives in the operation 
of the guilds. 

Between the end of the guilds and 
the beginning of the Rochdale pro- 
ject in England in 1844, which was 
the real pioneer of modern coopera- 
tism, one finds many attempts to es- 
tablish cooperative enterprises. Very 
few of these attempts contributed 
anything to the modern system ex- 
cept perhaps to indicate what hap- 
pens to cooperative movements when 
a well-thought out pattern is ab- 
sent. If they achieved nothing else, 
they did prove most conclusively that 
cooperatives, like governments, must 
be governed by laws and solid prin- 
ciples and not by the whims and en- 
thusiasms of men. While many of 
them did operate successfully for a 
short time, such success seems to 
have been due solely to the per- 
sonality and initiative of their foun- 
ders rather than to the economic 
principles on which they operated. 
In other words, some of them were 
made to go simply through sheer de- 
termination of their leaders; and 
when these leaders passed out of the 
picture, taking their personal quali- 
fications with them, they left behind 
them no definite pattern upon which 
their successors could successfully 
continue. 

It is to the Rochdale project that 
we must look for those sound co- 
operative principles upon which to- 
day’s movements must build. So 
sound are the Rochdale principles 
that it may be safely said that no 
recent movement has been very suc- 
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cessful which has departed from 
them. Since the principles estab- 
lished by the Rochdale project are 
still regarded as those which must 
guide all true cooperatism, it is well 
that we refresh our memories con- 
cerning them. First, the Rochdale 
pioneers made sure that economic 
democracy would exist in the en- 
deavor by making it a basic rule that 
each member of the society should 
have only one vote in the project’s 
administration regardless of the 
amount of his financial interest. 
This guaranteed equality of opinion 
and also freedom from individual 
control. Under this system the ac- 
ceptance of a member’s opinion and 
judgment depended upon _ their 
soundness and not upon the number 
of dollars which the individual had 
invested in the enterprise. Because 
of this rule the meetings of the 
Rochdale society were never divided 
into the “haves” and the “have- 
nots.” Every one contributed to the 
general administration of the busi- 
ness according to the soundness of 
the proposals which he made. 


The Rochdale organizers also de- 
cided to sell their goods at market 
prices. This decision, which has 
since been frequently disregarded to 
the sorrow of those concerned, car- 
ried with it two main advantages. 
First, it enabled the cooperative to 
sell its products at market prices, 
thus making a profit possible. These 
profits were distributed to the pur- 
chaser in the same proportion that 
his purchases made the profits pos- 
sible. Since no attempt was made to 
pay a high interest rate on the capi- 
tal invested by the society’s mem- 
bers, the society was able to pay a 
high rate of dividend-refund to the 
purchasers of its commodities. The 
second advantage in selling at 
market prices was that it served to 
lessen the violent opposition which 
could be expected normally from 
private merchants. While privately 
conducted businesses did not relish 
cooperatives then any more than 
they do now, they could not offer as 
an excuse for their dislike that they 
were forced to operate against cut- 
throat competition. Then, as now, 
it is a difficult matter to offer as a 
reasonable objection to cooperatives 
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the fact that the purchaser can deal 
with them at a saving, while still 
meeting the current market price. 
The Rochdale people also from the 
very first adhered to the practice of 
not selling on credit. This has been 
proved to be a very sound principle 
in cooperatism and the movement’s 
history shows that frequent disre- 
gard by American societies has often 
led to difficulties and even disaster. 
In fact, the principle of buying for 
cash was one of the few principles 
which came out of the movement 





which preceded the Rochdale one. 
Another principle established by 
Rochdale, and one which will remain 
essential to the cooperative move- 
ment until such time as it becomes 
more familiar to the general public, 
is that a certain percentage of the 
profits be laid aside for the purpose 
of educating the public through 
various media in the objectives of 
cooperatism and the benefits to be 
derived from it. 


ALTHOUGH cooperatives can no 

longer be considered to be in 
their infancy, even in the United 
States, it is nothing short of as- 
tounding how few people, taking the 
nation as a whole, know the real 
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principles upon which cooperatives 
work. In cooperatism, as in other 
new movements of merit, the wide- 
spread dissemination of the aims and 
benefits involved constitutes a sound 
insurance policy. Many times meri- 
torious movements suffer unfair 
legal restrictions which have been 
secured by their enemies, with such 
legislation receiving the tacit sup- 
port of the public because of a 
general ignorance of the true situa- 
tion. The advocates of cooperatism 
as a workable solution to the diffi- 
culties posed by the ever increasing 
cost of living in the United States 
find their efforts to promote this 
democratic process badly limited by 
the public’s general lack of knowl- 
edge of the progress made by co- 
operatives not only in their own 
country, but also in many other 
parts of the world. 


Nor, generally speaking, does the 
average American know the wide 
scope of activities and functions 
which cooperative movements can be 
made to serve. Too many persons 
believe that the cooperative move- 
ment is confined solely to agricultur- 
al regions, with the possible excep- 
tien of small cooperative retail 
grocery stores in comparatively 
small communities. Many of these 
same people are members of coopera- 
tive operations without realizing the 
nature of the movement in which 
they are members. Non-profit hos- 
pitalization plans constitute a case 
in point. It would be interesting to 
know just how many people who are 
insured under such plans realize 
that they are members of a coopera- 
tive enterprise. It is entirely pos- 
sible that a fairly heavy percentage 
are persons who, although them- 
selves members of a cooperative, de- 
cry the movement in general as 
something either utopian or social- 
istic. 

Although space will not permit a 
too detailed description of coopera- 
tives either at home or abroad, we 
shall nevertheless attempt to give a 
good general view of the movement 
as it operates today. Next month 
we shall give a general survey of 
cooperatism in its various forms as 
employed by the people of Great 
Britain and the Dominions. 
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Together We Live... 
Alone We Die 


pened speaking a saint is a 
person united to Christ by 
sanctifying grace; it may indeed 
burn but feebly within him; it may 
flicker inside his soul with no more 
warmth or illumination than the 
dim glow of a gas stove pilot- 
light; yet if Christ is united to his 
soul, however tenuously, sanctity is 
also present to a small degree. The 
man is a living member of the com- 
munion of saints. Christ is com- 
municating to him His own life 
through the sacraments. 

Once a whole-hearted belief in 
the communion of saints possesses 
the baptized Christian he can fully 
detect the acrid smell of hell which 
belongs to the modern spirit of 
false independence; the anarchists 
who declare this false indepen- 
dence have as their slogan: “I lead 
my own life; to hell with the rest 
of the world.”” But once the Chris- 
tian is caught up in the life-stream 
of the communion of saints he 
knows that he can never again 
lead his own life, that whatever he 
does either good or evil has its 
effect everywhere in the universe. 
He begins to understand that 
There is a destiny thot makes us 

brothers; 

We cannot live our lives alone. 

Whatever we put into the lives of 
others 

Always comes back into our own. 


At first only faintly the devout 
member of the communion of saints 
understands how the health of the 
church militant, the relief of the 
church suffering, and the glory of 
the church triumphant depends on 
his own spiritual aliveness and vi- 
tality; he cannot rise in the cold 
dawn of a winter's morning and 
slip off to the sacrifice of the Mass 
without starting a chain reaction in 
every member of the communion 
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Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


of saints; for in everyone intimate- 
ly united to the Communion of 
saints there is a renewal of life 
and strength; the Christian cannot 
lapse from grace without injecting 
at once the virus of his self-love 
into the blood stream of Christ's 
Mystical Body, so closely united to 
one another and to Our Lord are 
the members of this communion of 
saints. Like members of a moun- 
tain-climbing party we are roped 
intimately to one another so that 
every secure foothold strengthens 
the position of others in the party, 
and every slip or tumble threatens 
the safety of the entire expedition. 


Leon Bloy describes this mystery 
of inter-dependence on one anoth- 
er in the communion of saints 
when he writes: “Every man who 
begets a free act projects his per- 
sonality into the infinite; If he 
gives a poor man a penny grudg- 
ingly, that penny pierces the poor 
man’s hand, falls,. pierces the 
earth, bores holes in the sun, cross- 
es the firmament and compromises 
the universe. If he begets an im- 
pure act, he perhaps darkens 
thousands of hearts whom he does 
not know, who are mysteriously 
linked to him, and need this man 
to be pure as a traveler dying of 
thirst needs the Gospel’s draught 
of water. A charitable act, an im- 
pulse of real pity sings for him the 
divine praises, from the time of 
Adam to the end of the ages; it 
cures the sick, consoles those in 
despair, calms storms, ransoms 
prisoners, converts the infidel and 
protects mankind.” In poetic and 
exaggerated language Bloy is try- 
ing to make clear that no one can 
ever live his life alone as an iso- 
lated unit of society, and once he 
begins to realize what the com- 
munion of saints is—nothing will 
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seem more hellish than such utter 
isolation. 

What Shakespeare's Hamlet 
calls the “‘sling and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune” may beat without 
pity against the devout member of 
this communion of saints, yet never 
drive him to despair or surrender; 
for he is one with Christ's living 
Body; he stands not alone. Illness 
or sudden accident may confine 
him to a bed; disgrace may rob 
him of his good name; depression 
may dislodge him from his job; the 
gaunt specter of hunger may haunt 
his home and hollow the cheeks of 
his wife and children; trusted and 
loved friends may turn away and 
forget him; prison may enclose his 
body behind steel bars and a high 
wall; inseparable barriers separat- 
ing him from his loved ones may 
strain his heart to the breaking 
point; finally even death the grim 
visitor may pry his heart loose 
from all that he cherished as a 
man on this earth, yet none of 
these things can excommunicate 
him from the communion of saints, 
because they cannot separate him 
from Christ. He knows that for him 
to live is Christ and to die is gain. 


The Christian who realizes the 
meaning of the communion of 
saints knows that there is only one 
serious misfortune that can happen 
to a member of the communion of 
saints ...and that is excommuni- 
cation from Christ by mortal sin. 
The sinner who falls grievously has 
cut himself off from the life that 
Christ came on earth to give; he 
has said, perhaps, many times to 
Christ, in deed, if not in words: 
“Depart from me.” The sinner who 
has excommunicated himself from 
the communion of saints is terribly 
alone, and there is nothing that 
comes closer to the suffering of the 
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damned than the aloneness of a 
human heart. 

The late war veterans know of 
what | speak when | say that there 
are few sufferings even in a world 
conflict that exact more of the hu- 
man heart than loneliness. They 
remember those empty days and 
nights when war and military duty 
cut them off from home and loved 
ones; they recall the time when 
enemy troops, desolate and 
bombed terrain, peopleless towns 
and hamlets, a cold deep ocean, 
and barrels of red tape practically 
excommunicated them from their 


dear loved ones. It was hell, 
wasn’t it? 
Prisoners, civilian or military, 


know the loneliness of excommuni- 
cation. They know that it is not 
only the iron bars, the wire entan- 
glements, the high walls, but also 
the gray monotonous days as uni- 
form as pickets in an endless fence, 
that cut them off and set them 


alone and apart from all those 
who care. 


The aged survivor of a married 
love that has lasted for over half 
a century, and then suddenly has 
been ruptured by death, knows 
what we mean by being cut off 
and alone; Such a one knows how 
truly the poet spoke when he said: 


They had lived so long together— 

Sixty years since they were wed... 

When she died he wondered 
whether 

She or he himself were dead. 


The lost little boy crying for his 
mother in a crowded railway de- 
pot knows what excommunication 
is—at least for a little while—as 
he stares tear-faced into the coun- 
tenances of strangers and feels 
that he belongs to none of them. 


The lone traveler in a crowded 
city street jostled by thousands of 
gay holiday shoppers knows what 


this aloneness is, for crowds, even 
at Christmas time are coldly im- 
personal; The barren steppes of 
Russia, the beetling ridges of the 
Rockies, or the vast watery wastes 
of the central Pacific ocean are all 
less cruel to the solitary than the 
crowded streets where people 
touch him physically on all sides 
but without warmth of love or 
brotherhood. 

We are beginning a new year; 
as Christians 1948 can become a 
turning point in our life if we begin 
to understand how we live togeth- 
er as members of the communion 
of saints united to Christ and to 
one another by the bonds of chari- 
ty; never again need we ever be 
clone. If we have, through human 
frailty, excommunicated ourselves 
from the communion of saints we 
need only stop saying to Christ: 
“Depart from Me,”’ and start say- 
ing with humility and sorrow: 
“Come, Lord Jesus.” 





GIVE AND TAKE 


Editor’s Note: Several of our 
readers have volunteered to send 
literature to a certain J.D.H., who 
has written scurrilous attacks on the 
Church. They have also offered to 
write to him and to explain the truth 
about the Catholic Church to him. 
This is obviously Christian charity, 
but it is also futile at the present 
time. We are printing here a letter 
sent to him by one of our readers 
and the reply that J.D.H. published 
along with the usual tirade on the 
Church. Passing over the 60 million 
pounds of food stuffs sent to Europe 
through the N.C.W.C. War Relief 
Agency, and ignoring the countless 
sums dispensed annually in our 
homes for the aged, orphan homes, 
and hospitals, where Catholic Broth- 
ers and Sisters spend their lives 
without a cent of recompense, he 
makes the absurd charge that no 
priest ever refused an offering once 
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it was made to him, and that the 
sumptuous buildings in Rome, built 
by the votive offerings of the faith- 
ful as their gift to God, should 
rather have been given to the poor. 
But here is the letter: 


John Dee Hand:— 

You are a courageous gentleman, 
I am sure—you would not be afraid 
to wear this little Miraculous Medal 
of the Blessed Virgin for one little 
month, just thirty days, pinned to 
your clothes not to be removed until 
the end of the thirty days—you to 
resist the grace and love she will 
try to pour upon you—and I to pray 
that she may be successful. Shall 
we make a time to check in the De- 
cember Grail in the “Give and take 
Column.” 

May God bless you, change you 
and give you peace. 

Sincerely, 
My Brother’s Keeper 
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And the Reply 


Kind and gracious friend: 

I am courageous enough to tell 
the truth and sign my name to what 
I write; stand up to any on earth 
who takes issue with my opinions 
and thank him 10 thousand times 
to show where I vary from the truth. 

Your prayers were answered many 
years before you “said” them. Be- 
fore I opened your envelope the 
Blessed Virgin pleaded, as she had 
done so many times before, that I 
do all in my feeble power to open 
the eyes of sincere, though blind, 
misguided asses who contend God 
was a fiend, and follow the mon- 
strosity so that Catholics, for in- 
stance, only 17 percent of the popu- 
lation of the U.S., are nearly half 
the population of our prisons! 


Yours, 


JDH 


January-February 
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Vincent McCorry, S.J. 


Editor’s Note: 
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Most girls will welcome the priceless hints given to 


them in this series of articles. Some may take exception to a few of 
the remarks. Whether you agree or disagree with the writer you are 
invited to send in your comment on the articles that all readers may 


have the benefit of them. Send 


your remarks to “Those Terrible 


Teens,'' The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. Thank you. 





THAT LABEL 


IRLS, like any- 
thing else in the 
plural, may be 
divided into 
classes. There 
are tall girls 
and short ones, 
fat girls and 
thin, girls who 
are beautiful 
and girls who are plain. Some 
girls are highly intelligent, others, 
to use a charitable phrase, are not. 
From the point of view of religion, 
girls are pagan or Jewish or Prot- 
estant or Catholic. It is to the last 
group, Catholic girls—the tall and 
the short, the fat and the lean, the 
gorgeous and the plain, the brainy 
and those who are just decorative 
—that these lines are addressed. 
The first remark to be made to 
Catholic girls on the subject of 
their being Catholic is that few de- 
serve any credit for the fact. Most 
of us are, religiously, what we 
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**CATHOLIC”’’ 


were born. To become inflated over 
our Catholic name would be ex- 
actly like claiming credit for being 
white or “Aryan.” True, there are 
people who claim superiority on 
just such accidental grounds; which 
is all you have to know about 
them. For most of us our Catholic 
faith is like our wavy hair or sound 
digestion or spectacular good 
looks: it is a free gift of God which 
involves certain conclusions and re- 
sponsibilities, but for which we de- 
serve no credit whatever. 

It is imperative that we grasp 
this fundamental truth if we are to 
avoid, in what follows, any sug- 
gestion of that nauseating compla- 
cency which sometimes suffuses 
Catholics when they talk about 
themselves in distinction to the rest 
of the world. Let us rid ourselves, 
once and for all, of the notion that 
the distinction between Catholic 
and non-Catholic is substantially 
equivalent to the distinction be- 
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blessed and the 


tween the 
damned. We may be envious of 


those fascinating heretics who 
know they are saved, without in 
the least imitating them or passing 
any judgment on the salvation of 
anyone. We may indeed consider 
ourselves blessed in being Catho- 
lic; but let’s not claim any credit 
for the fact. 

Equipped with this honest con- 
viction, we may proceed to draw a 
conclusion from the fact that we 
are Catholic. A Catholic girl is 
different from the girl who is not 
Catholic. Immediately it must be 
loudly urged: the word “‘different’’ 
is not the same as the word “‘bet- 
ter."" When we say—as say we do 
—that the Catholic girl is different 
from the non-Catholic girl, we do 
not say, nor do we suggest or in 
any way imply, that the Catholic 
girl is better than the non-Catho- 
lic. The two ideas of difference and 
superiority are not identical, nor 
does one include or imply the 
other. 

What does it mean, then, that 
the Catholic girl is different? Com- 
pare her with one who is down- 
right pagan. Suppose that young 
Alison or Beverly has been raised 
by a pair of those “progressive” 
parents who believe that a child 
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should be taught no religion until 
it is eighteen, when it will choose 
its own religion. Now this amaz- 
ing procedure may strike unpro- 
gressive parents as being rather 
like not allowing the child to talk 
until it is eighteen, when it will 
choose the language it prefers. 
However, Alison-Beverly has been 
so reared. Now she is seventeen. 
It is just possible that she may be 
a better girl than a Catholic girl, 
that she may be more truthful, 
more honorable, more pure. The 
fact remains that she and the Cath- 
olic girl are different. They are 
different in their basic sense of 
values. They are different in their 
most instinctive habits of thought. 
To the pagan girl the word “Jesus” 
is an epithet of extremity, a sound 
which makes you uncomfortable. 
To the Catholic girl the same word 
is a Name of holiness, a Name 
which makes you secure and good 
and happy. The example is small, 
even minor; but if it does not in- 
dicate a difference, all human 
loves and all human motives are 
meaningless. 

Compare the Catholic girl with 
the Protestant girl. Suppose the 
Protestant girl to be a very model 
of all maidenly virtue. Suppose, 
also, that not twice a year has she 
seen her parents rise on a Sunday 
morning and go to church. Will 
this girl be different, somehow, 
from the Catholic girl who has 
never known a member of the 
family to miss Sunday Mass? Will 
these two girls not show some con- 
siderable difference in_ instinctive 
response—as_ the  phychologists 
put it—to certain moral stimuli? 
Once again it must be insisted that 
the question is one of simple dif- 
ference, not of superiority of any 
sort. 

Let us suppose that the argu- 
ment be conceded: very well, then, 
Catholic girls are different. Now 
we ask: does it not follow (as the 
night the day) that Catholic girls 
are as a matter of fact not only 
different from other girls, but also 
better than they? The answer is: it 
does not so follow. 

Note well the light print in the 
preceding paragraph. You per- 
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ceive, surely, their vital meaning to 
that sentence? The question under 
discussion is a question oniy of 
fact. No one is asking whether or 
not Catholic girls ought to be 
better than others. The only query 
that is being posed concerns a 
fact. Is every Catholic girl in fact 
a better girl than any non-Catho- 
lic? Are the Catholics all good and 
the non-Catholics all bad? 

Such a statement of the question 
emphasizes the underlying absurd- 
ity of any such notion as that of 
the universal and immediate moral 
superiority of the Catholic girl over 
any other. It simply is not true. 
Faith is a gift and a privilege and 
a blessing and a joy. It is not a 
snobbery. All the virginity is not 
in the Church. Catholic girls tell 
lies, too. We must not be blind to 
virtue wherever it exists. Let us not 
overlook or minimize the towering 
goodness—the simple piety, the 
heart-warming kindness, the noble 
unselfishness, the delicate, high 
honor—that stands forth in so 
many lives which, in God's provi- 
dence, must be lived without the 
full light of faith. Let none think 
these words politic or false or pa- 
tronizing. These are true words, 
and just. Visible Mother Church, 
marked with holiness as she is, has 
yet no monopoly on virtue. 

The more delicate question fol- 
lows. As a matter of fact, Catho- 
lic girls are not always better than 
their non-Catholic sisters. As a 
matter of obligation, ought Catho- 
lic girls to be morally better than 
others? Has a Catholic girl a 
sterner and fairer obligation than 
any other to be the finest kind of 
girl? 

The question is not meant to be 
controversial or competitive. It can 
be answered quite simply by ex- 
amining the moral and religious e- 
quipment of the Catholic girl. 

To begin at the beginning, the 
Catholic girl believes in God. 
Moreover, the God in whom she 
believes is no vague, remote deity 
no elderly, bearded gentleman the 
very mention of whom is always 
faintly embarrassing. To the Cath- 
olic girl God is near and dear and 
not at all embarrassing except on 
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certain occasions, and then for ex- 
cellent reason. God is the Creator; 
that was the first lesson in the first 
catechism, and it means that God 
is good and fatherly and gener- 
ous, and to Him are due thanks for 
every good thing. God is very 
definitely concerned about her, the 
Catholic girl feels; He is pleased 
when she is good and offended 
when she is bad. God is no stran- 
ger. No one to whom you talk 
morning and night could be called 
a stranger. 


The Catholic girl believes with 
considerable vividness in the hu- 
manity and divinity of Our Bless- 
ed Lord. She knows that He is 
truly God, and so is infinitely pow- 
erful to help her. She knows that 
He is truly man, that He was once 
her own age, and she is fully con- 
scious that He is for her a most 
definite and detailed model of be- 
havior. She knows a surprising 
amount about the life of Our Lord 
and her love for Him shows, at 
times, an unsuspected degree of 
intensity. Once, in a retreat, the 
priest-director urged upon his high- 
school girls a more strenuous effort 
to learn the historical facts about 
Our Lord. “You can’t love what 
you don’t know,” he said. After 
the talk a girl presented herself; 
she was almost in tears. She said, 
breathlessly: “I don’t know enough 
about Our Lord. | never read much 
about Him. | ought to know much 
more. But, Father, | do love Jesus; 
1 do.”’ She was as simple as that 
about Our Lord. In the best sense 
of the phrase, she was crazy about 
Him. 

There is no nonsense, for the 
Catholic girl, about the ultimate 
outcome of good and evil, about 
the whole matter of reward and 
punishment, about heaven and 
hell. One of the most adroit and 
successful maneuvers which that 
very real person, Satan, has 
brought off in the contemporary 
world has been to throw doubt on 
the existence of hell. It’s amazing, 
really, that he was able to turn 
the trick for so many people, be- 
cause on no subject is Our Blessed 
Lord so devastatingly clear as on 
the subject of hell. Yet, turned the 
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trick he has; and with what disas- 
trous results oniy they know who 
have tried to influence for good a 
person—above all, a young per- 
son!—who doubts the existence of 
hell. For the Catholic girl, howev- 
er, this satanic maneuver is a com- 
plete frost; a frost which, please 
God, will keep the little lady com- 
fortably cool throughout eternity. 


One other belief the Catholic 
girl possesses which, in its impor- 
tance, defies all proper evaluation. 
She believes that Mary, the Mother 
of God, is her Mother and her very 
real feminine model. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the influ- 
ence of Our Lady over young 
Catholic lives. And between Our 
Lady and the typical Catholic girl 
there exists a bond which can only 
be called mutual understanding 
and which is so delicate and so 
strong that it repeatedly amazes 
and abashes the priest who is priv- 
ileged to glimpse it. Indeed, you 
sometimes get the impression that 
Our Lady and a Catholic girl enter 
into a feminine conspiracy against 
some unsuspecting male, and in no 
time he finds himself either buying 
a diamond (poor boy!) or wash- 
ing dishes in a seminary (stout fel- 
low!). Anyone who wishes may 
change those parentheses about. 


In addition to these strong and 
practical beliefs, the Catholic girl 
is rich in religious training and 
spiritual resources. From earliest 
childhood the normal Catholic child 
in a normal Catholic home grows 
up in a distinctly religious atmos- 
phere. Motivations are largely re- 
ligious. The members of the family 
perform their religious duties with 
simplicity and fidelity. The parish 
and the priests bulk large in re- 
spectful and appreciative family 
conversation. Prayer is a common- 
place. In most rooms Our Lady or 
the Sacred Heart look down from 
the walls, and, though the art be 
not of the best, the gentle pictures 
may safely be considered rather 
better for a little girl than prints 
by Salvador Dali. When the little 
ones reach school age, formal edu- 
cation begins and continues in the 
same atmosphere and against the 
identical, strong background of re- 
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ligion. Classes begin with a prayer. 
The crucifix rules over every class- 
room. God and faith and Our 
Lady and the good saints and near 
angels weave, like bright threads 
of color, through the monotonous 
tapestry of the day’s learning. 
Knowledge is prized, yet always 
put second to goodness. Such, for 
twelve years, is the educational 
training of the Catholic girl. 


Throughout this entire educa- 
tional process there is present a 
factor whose importance for the 
young Catholic girl cannot be ex- 
aggerated. That factor is the Sis- 
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ters. It is not at all necessary for 
our point to argue that the Sisters 
are, as a group, either the best 
teachers of girls or the most lova- 
ble people in Christendom, though 
both notions are worth flirting with. 
We are not thinking now of any- 
thing the Sisters do, but only of 
what they are. The Catholic girl 
grows up having always before 
her eyes the incarnation and prac- 
tical realization of what may well 
be the most sublime of human i- 
deals: total, absolute and utterly 
selfless dedication to a cause. Is 
there any education which can so 
set before young eyes such a visi- 
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ble and unquestionable application 
of a noble principle? And will 
anyone suggest that such a quiet, 
thrilling spectacle has little or no 
value for keen young people whose 
zest for life is enormous and whose 
selfishness is almost instinctive? The 
Catholic girl may not like this Sis- 
ter or that, but she does not usual- 
ly fail to understand what a Sister 
stands for, or what all Sisters 
mean. No one not divine will ever 
be able to calculate the full and 
true value of the Sisters in the 
shining saga of Catholic girlhood. 


Finally, the Catholic girl possess- 
es the never-ending riches of the 
sacramental system. Not only does 
she find in confession sweet for- 
giveness of her sins, but there is 
always at hand for her in every 
crisis of her life a most close and 
intimate and understanding coun- 
sellor, a counsellor who is both un- 
selfish in her regard and absolute- 
ly dependable. In Holy Commun- 
ion the Catholic girl finds regular 
and strengthening union with that 
which every woman must have: an 
Ideal. Since this girl's Ideal is not 
only human, but divine, she must, 
therefore, be so much stronger and 
finer and purer. 


What shall we say, now, to our 
question? All fact set aside, ought 
the Catholic girl to be a better 
girl? 


Dear Catholic girl, you had bet- 
ter answer that question for your- 
self. When you have answered 
truly, you will begin to understand 
Mother Church's agony of shame 
when the poor little pagan girl, in 
her truth and her kindness and her 
purity, puts you to shame. 


You bear the name “Catholic.” 
That's either a proud label—or a 
shameful libel. 


(Continued from page 11) 


Dear Catholic girl, you are a 
responsible agent. Under God, 
your life is yours, to make or mar. 
If you believe that, if you are will- 
ing to act upon it, then let us go 
boldly forward, in God's name. 
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might be because 
that person had 
the misfortune to 
be stone-deaf, and so failed com- 
pletely to hear what is addressed 
to him. A sermon, for example, 
may fail of its total effect, not be- 
cause the preacher was incompe- 
tent or the listener insincere, but 
simply because, in this instance, 
the sermon was never heard. The 
unfortunate hearer was not a hear- 
er at all. That which, for this per- 
son, defeated the whole earnest 
effort was physical deafness. 

In the young, physical deafness 
is a rarity. Spiritual deafness, how- 
ever, is a commonplace. It is clear- 
ly idiotic to proceed in such an ef- 
fort as we are now making—the 
effort to influence Catholic girls— 
without warning these girls in the 
clearest terms of that unconscious 
spiritual deafness which can make 
all these pages a mere waste of 
ink. Let us, with all sincerity, try 
to meet this difficulty at the outset. 
Afterwards, there will be small use 
in crying over spiiled ink. 

Physical deafness is caused, | 
suppose, by some defect in the 
body's hearing-apparatus. Spirit- 
val deafness is caused by some 
defect in the apparatus or equip- 
ment of the soul. Everyone has 
noticed that the most painful as- 
pect of physical deafness is that 
the afflicted person is often either 
totally unconscious of his deafness 
or completely underestimates the 
degree of it. Exactly the same 
truth holds in spiritual deafness. So 
many young people seem blissfully 
unconscious of some glaring and 
ultimately disastrous defect in their 
spiritual equipment. They may be 
as spiritually deaf as the prover- 
bial and unspiritual post, and not 
only do they not know the reason 
why they are deaf, but they do not 
know or suspect that they are so. 
In simple terms, it is possible for a 
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girl of seventeen to read these ar- 
ticles from the first to the last with- 
out ever suspecting that she had 
not read it at all. 

The first cause of spiritual deaf- 
ness in young people is the pres- 
ence of a certain false idea in the 
mind. This idea is subtle. It is not 
usually formulated in words, it is 
rarely used as an argument, it is 
almost never mentioned as an ex- 
plicit conviction. Like everything 
else in the case of young girls, this 
false notion seems not so much an 
idea as a feeling. Actually, it is a 
quiet conviction, or a firm belief, 
or, rather, a firm disbelief. 

The safest way to ferret out this 
erroneous idea is to begin by ex- 
pressing the true idea to which it 
is directly opposed. When we have 
mentioned this truth the young 
reader will pout in disappointment: 
“Why, of course!” Nevertheless, 
with a hurried plea to the disap- 
pointed one to stick around and 
see what happens, we proceed. 
Consider, then, the following say- 
ing: Dear Catholic girl, you are a 
responsible agent. 

Before the arguments begin, let 
us make an honest effort to grasp 
the full meaning of the statement 
that has just been made. It might 
be best to arrange the exposition 
in three successive steps. The state- 
ment means: 

(1) A young girl, like any other 
human being, is an agent. The 
word “‘agent’’ is used here in its 
strict Latin or philosophical sense. 
It means “fone who acts.” The op- 
posite of the word “agent”’ in the 
exact sense is the word “patient,” 
meaning “one who is acted upon.” 
When you sing a song, you are an 
agent, for you are doing some- 
thing. When you have an appen- 
dectomy, you are a patient (are 
you not?) because something is 
being done to you. What, then, is 
the meaning of the general state- 
ment: A young girl is an agent? It 
means that a girl is not a mere 
spectator of her own life, but the 
central actor in it. In other words, 
your life is not something that hap- 
pens to you; it is something which 
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you do, which you achieve, which 
you make, for better or for worse. 
For this reason our English phrase 
is exact when we speak of “lead- 
ing” our lives. 


(2) A young girl is not only an 
agent, but an effective agent. That 
is to say: a girl not only acts in 
life, but her actions have definite 
and precise results in her life, as 
well as upon the lives of others. It 
need hardly be said that the re- 
sults of human actions, like the hu- 
man actions themselves, are basi- 
cally of two sorts: good or bad. 


(3) Since she is an agent and 
an effective agent, and since she 
is neither an automaton nor a 
chimpanzee but a rational being, it 
follows that the young girl, even 
though she be not a fully devel- 
oped human being, is yet a re- 
sponsible agent. She, and no other, 
must bear the ultimate responsibili- 
ty for her actions, whether they be 
good or bad, whether they be 
happy or disastrous. 

Why is it necessary to labor so 
elaborately a point which seems 
so simple and so far removed from 
doubt? It is necessary because of 
that false idea which, without ever 
taking the form of words, haunts 
young minds and colors young ac- 
tions. Many and many a young 
girl believes in her heart that life, 
in the main, is not something which 
you do, but something which hap- 
pens to you. You cannot really 
control it; you just go along with 
it, making feeble protest when pro- 
test seems indicated. 


It isn't difficult to present a fair 
number of specimens—some of 
them very attractive—in support of 
our thesis. Here, sadly, is where 
many a fair reader who, thus far, 
has only been humoring us, will 
recognize herself, and she will 
protest vigorously. “‘Oh, but that 
doesn’t mean that | think | can’t 
control my life!” To which we an- 
swer: Doesn't it? 

Our first attractive specimen may 
be called Beautiful Dreamer. This 
familiar type of young girl is rather 
appealing, and people frequently 
wonder why her parents grow pre- 
maturely gray and why her teach- 
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ers seem never to notice her. Beau- 
tiful Dreamer is not what you call 
a go-getter. She is what you had 
better call a drifter. The girl drifts 
wherever the tides of life take her. 
From grade school she drifts 
into high school, from high school 
she drifts into college, from college 
she drifts into marriage (many men 
prefer a restful type) or into a 
routine job or into the most point- 
less and colorless existence. No 
doubt she has preferences of vari- 
ous sorts, but they don’t seem very 
strong, and she doesn’t appear to 
know what to do about them, any- 
how. When asked what she would 
like to be, Beautiful Dreamer an- 
swers vaguely, for in truth she 
doesn’t want to be anything. Like 
Mr. Micawber, she is waiting for 
something to turn up. She waits 
patiently, even becomingly. Fre- 
quently she spends her entire life 
waiting. People like her, for she 
is a calm person. She won't be 
much calmer when she meets the 
embalmer. 

You see, it simply never occurs 
to Beautiful Dreamer that she can 
do anything, least of all anything 
of a steady, consistent nature, that 
would shape her own life. She 
happened to be born. She hap- 
pens to be alive. Sometime she'll 
happen to be dead. These things 
will happen, and what can you do 
about them? 


Our second charming specimen 
is, on first acquaintance, more im- 
pressive than the Beautiful Dream- 
er, but, in the long run, much more 
aggravating. She is the girl who 
can’t make up her mind. Let it be 
said at once that a certain amount 
of sympathy is due this type of 
girl, for the bulk of young women 
fear major decisions because de- 
cisions involve risk, and women a- 
bominate risk. It is understandable, 
therefore, that a girl should hesi- 
tate in the face of a decision. 
What is regrettable and disastrous 
is chronic and endless indecision. 
Actually, this girl does not really 
want to shape her own life. She 
wants the right decision to occur, 
as your “fortune” pops out of a 
penny machine at a fair. Decisions 
that merely occur have about the 
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same value as the penny “for 
tunes.” 

Closely related to the girl who 
cannot make up her mind is the 
girl who is habitually and almost 
totally dependent on someone 
else. This is the girl who “leans”; 
call her the Leaning Tower. The 
main support of the Leaning Tower 
may be a doting parent, usually 
the mother. There is a deal to be 
said on this dangerous and difficult 
subject, but for the moment let it 
suffice to say, even at the risk of 
misunderstanding, that the depen- 
dence of one human being upon 
any other has limits which grow 
more definite and prescribed as 
time passes. Nothing could be 
more beneficial for a young girl 
than absolute confidence and com- 
radeship between herself and her 
mother. And yet the truth must re- 
main; mother must not always 
think for daughter, she should not 
always decide for daughter, she 
cannot possibly live for daughter. 

Sometimes a girl becomes utter- 
ly dependent upon a person other 
than her mother; a nun, for exam- 
ple. Ail that has been said of the 
dependence of a girl upon her 
mother may be repeated, with 
rather special emphasis, of this 
second type of dependence. De- 
pendence upon a priest may occur, 
too, but for any number of plain 
reasons it is rarer, and, generally, 
short-lived when it does happen. 
Worst of all, by far, is the depen- 
dence of girl upon girl. Anyone 
who has had dealings with num- 
bers of young women has observed 
this strange phenomenon. A weak 
girl will come to be more and more 
dependent on a stronger girl, until 
even the most trivial decisions are 
regularly referred to the stronger 
person. It is not necessary to think 
of such dependence as vicious in 
order to see that it provides a most 
destructive element in the life of 
the weaker individual. In this case, 
and in all the others, too, the 
Leaning Tower hod better straight- 
en up. 

The next specimen in the cate- 
gory of those who incline to be 
patients in life rather than vital 
agents is the girl who is absolutely 
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fascinating, as she is absolutely, 
though unconsciously, false. This 
young lady may be described as 
the prettily helpless type. She ac- 
knowledges with deep sincerity 
that a person must try if anything 
is to be accomplished in life. She 
admits that she is a responsible 
agent. Moreover—and now the 
young eyes grow wide and limpid, 
so that the foolish male heart is 
smitten with tender pity—she has 
tried so hard; but all to no avail. 
Something must be wrong with her. 
She just can't do these things that 
other people find so easy. She tells 
lies, and just can't seem to stop. 
She's horribly jealous, and just 
doesn't know what to do about it. 
She has a nasty temper, and she’s 
always losing it, and honestly, she 
just doesn’t know what she is go- 
ing to do. 

Isn't she appealing? Isn't she 
pathetic in her sweet helplessness? 
Isn't she a fourteen-carat pest? 

The final patient in this helpless 
ward need only be mentioned. She 
is the girl who is “led into sin.” 
There can be no doubt that this 
phrase stands for an actuality, that 
it describes a real and tragic phe- 
nomenon in the moral world. And 
yet a basic truth remains: no one 
can sin for me. Let the tempter 
urge or counsel or cajole or plead 
or threaten as he will, the sin that 
is done by me, and approved by 
my will, is my sin. “The woman 
whom Thou gavest me did tempt 
me, and | did eat!’’ was the hoarse 
and cowardly cry of our first fa- 
ther, Adam; and immediately God 
cursed him for his sin. A girl may 
indeed be led into sin: into a sin 
which is truly and terribly hers. 

Is it clear now why we say that 
deep in many a girl-mind lies the 
false idea that there is little she 
can do to fashion her own history, 
that she is only a helpless puppet 
in the hands of vast, strange forces 
which she cannot possibly control? 
Is it not clear that, unless it be 
dragged out of the soul, this lump- 
ish idea, lying like a fallen tree 
across a highway, must block the 
way to all we hope to accomplish 
in these articles? 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Anna Margaret Record 


Only a few years ago | read an arresting state- 
ment: the generation of our parents, said a Protes- 
tant religious writer, is a baptized but non-church- 
attending generation, while we, the ‘‘younger” 
generation, are neither baptized nor church-attend- 
ing.... At the time, | dwelt on the statement briefly, 
nodded agreement with a momentary stirring of con- 
cern—for, where non-Catholics are concerned, the 
statement, as a generalization is only too true—and 
dismissed the matter as regrettable but irremediable. 
But with the baptism of my tiny daughter, the state- 
ment and its implications have returned to me again 
and again, each time insistently turning my thoughts 
to the sacrament of baptism. Is our nation, predom- 
inantly non-Catholic, to lapse completely into pa- 
ganism? While our missionaries risk martyrdom to 
carry the redeeming waters of baptism to pagan 
lands, we are watching Christianity decline in a land 
dedicated to the preservation of Christian principles, 
for baptism, as it has ever been, is still the gateway 
to Christianity. 


The popular schools of thought in regard to bap- 
tism are many and varied. Battles of ideas, in the 
not yet remote past, have waged over the validity 
of ‘‘sprinkling" versus that of ‘‘immersion,"’ and new 
sects have sprung up with these theories as the 
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nucleus of their respective creeds. New cults today, 
however, have departed even farther from the orig- 
inal conception of baptism and its importance to the 
welfare of the soul. Abandoning the once-accepted 
form of baptism by water, they minimize it from a 
true sacrament to a symbol only. 

A Christian Science friend spoke to me once, rath- 
er vaguely, of the Christian Science ‘baptism of 
rose petals.” 

“Rose petals?” | repeated blankly. 

““Yes,"’ she continued glowingly, ‘it’s a beautiful 
service." 

“I’m sure it would be," | said politely, the practi- 
cal part of my mind raising impolite questions: how 
is it administered? where are the rose petals ob- 
tained in such quantities? why rose petals in the 
first place?.... 


“It's distinctive,"’ she was going on enthusiastical- 
ly, without practical elucidation, ‘‘far more impressive 
than baptism by water!" 

Perhaps. As far as | am concerned that point is 
debatable, though | am willing to concede that such 
a ceremony must be unusual; the question | would 
raise is this: is it as efficacious as the use of water? 
In other words, is it baptism at all? 

The real issue at stake today is whether or not 
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baptism is actually a sacrament—and whether or not 
it is, in itself, important to the soul's salvation. That 
point was not questioned by our forebears who long 
and loudly wrangled the respective merits of immer- 
sion and sprinkling: they were perfectly aware of 
Christ's command to the apostles to teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. But with characteristic 
indifference to all phases of religion, people today 
are saying—at least in effect—‘What's the percen- 
tage?" ‘‘Why go to the bother?” ‘‘What difference 
does it make?" 

Others, with more concern, argue this: ‘‘Of course, 
| believe in Baptism sometime, but not till the child 
can choose his own church. No child should be 
pledged in infancy to one particular belief.” 

What they fail to realize is the danger contained 
in “‘sometimes."’ Accepting the Bible as the rule of 
faith, Protestants are faced with the words of Christ, 
“Unless a man be born again of water and the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God."’ 
(John 3:5) The “‘water" here specified disposes rath- 
er neatly of rose petals or any other less prosaic sub- 
stitute; one reason for its choice may have been, a- 
part from the cleansing purposes of water, that water 
is undoubtedly the agent most easily obtained and 
used. This is im- 
portant, for since 
there are no ex- 
ceptions cited, the 
baptismal agent 
should at all times 
be abundantly a- 
vailable. Infants, 
that is, are not 
excused from the 
necessity of bap- 
tism because they 
are innocent of 
actual sin. An in- 
fant who dies 
without baptism, 
though it be 
through no fault 
of his own, has 
still not fulfilled 
Christ's condition 
for entering heav- 
en. 

The moral re- 
sponsibility, then, 
for the child's su- 
pernatural happi- 
ness rests on his 
parents or guvar- 
dian. A _pro- 
longed delay in 
fulfilling this re- 
sponsibility may 


As a protection to her infants, Holy Mother Church requires that 
baptism of a baby be performed within one month of his birth. 





mean the exclusion of a soul from heaven—for ac- 
cidents cannot be foreseen nor, with certainty pre- 
vented. As a protection for her infants, Holy Mother 
Church requires that the baptism of a baby be per- 
formed within one month of his birth. 


I'm afraid | looked as hurt as | felt. The occasion 
of my child's becoming a child of God would be— 
and now has been—one of the happiest moments 
of my life. Finally, feeling that there must be a 
reason for so strange an inquiry, | queried, “Why?” 

“| should think you'd hate knowing she had to 
be Catholic. It's so unfair not to give her a choice!” 

How unfair it would be not to give her every 
possible opportunity to know the true faith, my Prot- 
estant questioner would never understand! 


“Training in any Church predisposes a child toward 
the tenets of that particular religion,”’ | countered. 
“Il see no logical reason why | am being more unfair 
to my child to bring her up in the Church in which | 
believe than you are to send your children to the 
Church in which you believe. Aren't you afraid your 
children will automatically become Presbyterians if 
they attend a Presbyterian church during their forma- 
tive years? As for baptism itself—"’ 

As | had feared, but expected, we had scarcely a 
common ground 
on which to base 
our discussion. | 
have__ reluctantly 
reached the con- 
clusion that even 
the conception of 
a “‘sacrament,”’ it- 
self, has vanished, 
little bylittle, from 
the everyday Prot- 
estant religion. 
This | sensed years 
ago when | was 
baptized in a 
Protestant church. 
No mention was 
made by the min- 
ister of baptism as 
a sacrament, nor 
was its  signifi- 
cance explained. 
On the Sunday 
that a group of 
young people, in- 
cluding myself, 
were to enter the 
Church, we met 
before Church 
hour in the living 
room of the par- 
sonage. As we 
started over to the 

(Cont. on p. 17) 
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‘For | think God has set forth us the Apostles last of all, as men doomed to death, seeing that 
we have been made a spectacle to the world, and to angels, and to men."’ 


(1 Cor. 4:9) tT 
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SHALL never forget; indeed, 
death itself, I’m sure, will not blot 
it from my mind—the remem- 
brance of this day and the picture 
of that man. They are graven on 
the tablet of my heart with the 
stylus of years, worn deep with 
the acid of bitter pain and sorrow. 
For I, Julius, centurion of the 
Augustan cohort, march back along the Ostian way 
leaving behind me the headless body of Paul, a 
Jew from Tarsus. 

The shades of evening are gathering fast now, 
and, though the sun was bright but a few minutes 
ago, it is veiled with the somber shroud of a storm 
rustling ominously in the west. It is but right that 
nature should garb herself in mourning for such a 
one as Paul. I have never met, nor shall I, a man 
his equai—a man who could compare with him. For 
even in death he smiled and said, “For... 

“What’s that?... Oh, no, Publius. We should 
reach the gate in time. The storm is moving slow- 
ly.... Am I worried? Why should I be troubled, 
man? ...Yes, I knew him... knew him well.... 
Oh, it was many years ago—in Caesarea, at the 
court of Portius Festus.” 

If he only knew how well I remember. As it 
were yesterday.... 

I was on duty in the great marble throne room 
the day Festus questioned Paul before King Agrip- 
pa and his sister Bernice. Paul had been brought 
to Festus charged by the Jews with sedition, and, 
though Festus could find no guilt in him, he 
couldn’t release him. Paul had appealed to Caesar. 


Festus knew nothing of these quibbles of the 
Jew-fanatics; so he had asked Agrippa, being a 
Jew, to help him explain the case in the letter of 
appeal to Caesar. I remember how absurd anyone 
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but Paul would have looked as they led him before 
that brilliant assembly. Festus, gleaming in his 
white toga; Agrippa, in his Tyrian purple cloak, 
webbed and spun through with threads of gold and 
silver; and the lovely Bernice at his side arrayed 
in everything and nothing—they should have awed 
Paul as he stood before them in filthy rags, his 
arms and legs manacled with chains. ‘But Paul 
waited calmly, standing erect and watching for the 
sign to speak. It should have been ridiculous when 
he stretched forth his fettered arm to begin his 
speech with the dignity of an orator before the 
Areopagus, but they didn’t laugh; they listened. 

Then in the middle of his speech Festus shouted 
that Paul was going insane with so much thinking 
and learning. In the silence that followed Paul saw 
that he could convince them of nothing; they did 
not understand. And as he turned, appealing to 
Agrippa to vouch for the truth, his voice cracked, 
and he sounded like a little boy piping in a squeaky 
voice a line from Homer. 

A servant girl snickered near Bernice; Festus 
smiled; then the attendants laughed, and Agrippa, 
bounding to his feet, shouted in mockery, “Paul, do 
you think you could make me a Christian in a 
little while?” Everyone laughed, the attendants ap- 
plauded. But above the uproar, I heard Paul bellow 
—‘Long or short, O King, I would make you as 
ag 

Festus arose from his chair of judgment as a 
sign to end the hearing, and they led Paul away 
jostled and hooted by the attendants as the King’s 
fool. The next day Paul was put in my custody. 
To Caesar he had appealed; to Caesar he would go. 

We boarded a merchant ship bound for Adramyt- 
tium in Mysia of Asia Minor, where we hoped to 
find passage for Italy. With us went other prison- 
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ers—about forty: murderers, thieves, political pris- 
oners—tender morsels for the wild animal acts in 
Nero’s Circus. Casting off from Sidon and battling 
a strong west wind, we passed under the lee of 
Cyprus and after fifteen days, made a landfall 
off Mysia. 


I found passage for us on an Alexandrian grain 
ship. She was a big, round-bellied freighter, gorged 
to the hatches with Egyptian grain for Nero’s mob. 
The equinox had passed some weeks before and 
the seas were running high for this lumbering 
old tramp. It would be a rough voyage. 


We skirted the coast as far as Cnidus, and, after 
three weeks at sea, adverse winds forced us off 
our course. But we managed to slip in under the 
lee of Crete and drop anchor at Fair Havens. 


I invited Paul to the conference of ship’s officers 
—the owner, the captain, the pilot and myself. He 
proposed that, since it was so late in the sailing 
season, and the worst part of our journey lay ahead 
of us, we should winter there at Fair Havens. But 
the captain and the owner voted to make a stab at 
slipping around Cape Matal and on to Phoenix, 
some distance to the west. Barns to store the 
grain could be rented there; whereas none could be 
had at Fair Havens. We decided to risk it. 


So we weighed anchor, and, making open sea, had 
barely rounded Cape Matal when the Euroaquilo 
swept down out of the north-east and caught us 
midships, so that we couldn’t face the wind to ride 
it out. Plunging, then staggering on the crest of 
the next wave, with the sea breaking and foaming 
across the decks, we ran before the wind, tossed 
likes a ball on a fountain. We lashed a cable around 
the hull to keep the old tub from breaking up under 
the pounding sea. We had to lighten the boat; so 
we jettisoned part of the cargo and all the dispens- 
able rigging. The pilot feared that we might be 
driven aground on the treacherous sandbanks off 
the North African coast. 

In the midst of it all, Paul moved among the 
terrified men, smiling, telling stories, or praying 
with them. Tossed, thrown back and forth, beaten 
against the beams and oaken walls of the space 
‘tween decks where the men lay retching, hoping 
yet afraid to die, eyes glazed with terror and de- 
spair, Paul crawled from one to the other with his 
message of hope from the God he adored. There 
was not a man on board in that dark hell of stench 
and suffocating blackness that was not afraid, but 
Paul alone of them all seemed to forget his fear 
and continue to smile and hope. The sympathy of 
his great heart poured out, flooded them with its 
warmth and helped them want to live and hope for 


a dawn. I have seen men in battle risk their lives, 
sometimes sell them to save their comrade. But 
here was a man faced with death at the end of his 
journey, surrounded by his captors, confined with 
murderers, thieves, and the riffraff scum of every 
Levant dock-side. Yet, he treated them as his 
brothers, as tender as a woman in his care, but 
flashing the courage of Achilles himself from those 
burning dark eyes. 


I have never ceased to wonder, to marvel that 
Paul could love such as these. There is no man who 
ever talked to him, or stood by him on the silent 
deck of a ship at sea, or caught the tender glow in 
his eyes at sunset, who has not heard, if he did but 
listen, that great heart of his pounding out... “I 
know ...I understand. ... Things will be better. ... 
The God who made you watches over you.” With 
such a man it is not hard to die...he seemed so 
willing to live for you. 


* ~~ a * 


I was in charge of the detail that guarded Paul 
during the first two years he spent in Rome, wait- 
ing as a prisoner to be heard by Nero’s judge, 
Burrus. Every day the guard changed; a new man 
each day whose duty it was to be with the prisoner 
continually, never leaving him alone. It must have 
been maddening to have a sprawling legionary sit- 
ting in the corner watching all day, all night, every 
day for two years, but Paul didn’t complain—at 
least for himself. 


I came as often as I could to hear him tell his 
friends—there were hundreds of them coming and 
going all the time—about the God he adored; or to 
listen, as he trudged back and forth, restless like 
a lion, dictating a letter to his friends in Greece or 
Asia Minor. 


Even greater than the sympathy he showed 
during the storm, I think the endurance and pa- 
tience with which he passed those two years showed 
the strong fiber of his heart. Paul told me of his 
journey along the backbone of the Taurus range up 
to Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, and Lystra: of his 
treks over the length and breadth of Greece and 
back again to Jerusalem. Then to sit idly in Rome, 
the heart of the world, waiting, passing time, grow- 
ing older, weaker, but accomplishing nothing. Not 
to eat his heart out took a courage above mere 
bravery: it took endurance and patience. 


But he was not idle. I remember one time—I 
had been away to Syracus bringing in a group of 
prisoners—there was a young slave with him, a 
fugitive called Onesimus. I would have turned him 
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in to be branded and sent back to his master, but 
Paul made me promise to wait. Onesimus was a 
worthless young whelp. Paul had known his master, 
and when the slave, stranded in Rome, heard Paul 
was there, he came to wheedle some money out of 
him. Onesimus had gambled away all he had stolen 
from his master, Philemon. Paul told me this 
runaway wanted to make a new start. So Paul gave 
him what he could, but always in a day or two he 
would drift in again, drunk and half dead from 
the beating they had given him before throwing 
him out of some back street dice house. 


But Paul always took him back, sobered him, and 
tended him till he was well enough to walk. He 
talked to Onesimus, told him about his God, sat up 
nights explaining the great change in the world, 
and the part in it Onesimus would have if he 
changed. And little by little he won him—by pa- 
tience, sympathy. Onesimus began to believe in 
himself and in the God of Paul, Finally Paul was 
able to send him back to his master with a letter, 
explaining and winning him pardon. 


Paul waited those two years patiently, quietly— 
but not in silence. 


I found Paul again, a prisoner, chained, and 
forced to live in the unbearable filth of the Mam- 
mertine prison. His head was gray, his eyes still 
afire but more smoldering than sparking flames; he 
was tired and alone. He had nothing, neither food 
nor cloth; cut off from his friends, his heart ached 
for the understanding and consolation of comrades. 
Paul, the great Paul, who had given so much, now 
had nothing. 


I wept at the sight of him: brought him food and 
fresh clothes, and tried to find a place for him 
other than the dank filth of that black hole. So 
many died each night that at dawn when the jailers 
came to them for execution, sometimes only half 
the allotted number were found alive. It was no 
place for Paul—old and tired, but he didn’t mind. 
He wouldn’t care at all, he said, if he could just 
once more see Timothy, his closest and dearest 
friend; he called him, “my son, Timothy.” 


With threats and bribery, the day before the 
execution, I managed to get Timothy in to Paul. 
They spent that last day together, talking about 
their God, and the old man warning, instructing his 
son for the dark days ahead. Before it was time 
to leave, they took bread, prayed over it, broke it, 
and gave it to each other. And so Timothy left 
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Paul there, praying and waiting for the light of 
dawn. 


When I entered this morning, Paul was already 
up, and the whole dungeon with him. It was the 
old Paul; the flashing, smiling Paul with a laugh 
and a prayer on his lips. He was telling them of 
his God who had come to give “good news to the 
poor, release to all captives, sight to the blind, and 
to set at liberty the oppressed.” He was preaching 
again, pouring out his heart for the weak and the 
poor, letting the little hearts find shelter in his own 
great heart. This was the Paul who addressed Fes- 
tus, shouted down the mocking Agrippa; who in 
that storm had crawled from one despairing man 
to another, breathing a hope of new life in that 
black hell of fear; this was the Paul who had 
trudged a thousand miles back and forth in his cell 
near the Praetorium, pouring out his heart to his 
friends in Greece and Asia Minor; the Paul who 
had saved Onesimus from himself. 


The first cool, clear light of dawn was just break- 
ing in the east as we led Paul out through the 
barracks, across the Forum and down the Ostian 
Way. I was not in charge of the execution, but 
Publius, as a friend, let me come along. 


I walked beside Paul, and he told me how happy 
he was. It had been a long, hard race, he said, but 
he had run well, and now the laurel was within 
sight. Each step took us closer to the spot of exe- 
cution, but Paul didn’t falter. Striking out like a 
young man on a journey, he hurried, joking and 
laughing with us all the way. 


Paul was not afraid to die; he knew death too 
well for that; too often had they stared into each 
other’s eyes. I have seen a thousand men die in 
one day’s battle; I have seen men die in the dark 
and under the glaring light of the sun; I have seen 
them die suddenly, screaming, twisting, turning to 
escape; I have seen them die quietly, resolutely 
waiting for the end. But none has dared to die 
as Paul. 

When we reached the spot, he told Publius he 
would have to wait a minute till he prayed one 
last prayer to his God. He knelt silently for a 
moment and then told Publius he could proceed. 
As he bent over the block, he turned his head to 
me and smiled... “Julius, my friend, one day we 
shall meet again.” 


Placing his head on the block, he gave them the 
sign to do their work. And, as the sword whistled 
down, I heard those smiling lips whisper... “For 
me to live is Christ—to die is gain.” 


That’s why I’m going back to find Timothy. 
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‘Benediction at (Mary’s “House of ‘Bread”’ 


Virgin-Mother, white and gold 
Monstrance of The King, 
Holding Jesus as of old 
While the Angels sing: 
‘Peace on earth, good will to them 
Gathered here in Bethlehem’. 


Gracious Lady, white and gold 
Altar for Him now, 
Shielding Jesus from the cold 
As the shepherds bow. 
Peace on earth, good will to them 
Gathered here in Bethlehem. 


Lovely Lady, gold and white, 
Wake Him from His nap. 

Beg Him bless all in His sight 
From your altar-lap. 

Peace on earth, good will to them 

Gathered here in Bethlehem. 


Alexis L. Hopkins 





MISSION INTENTION FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 


“FOR THE GROWTH OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN INDIA” 


One of the most hopeful signs to be found in these strife-torn days of so-called peace is the announcement 
that the difficulties in India are being smoothed out and that there is definite hope that peace will be restored 
after months of horror and bloodshed. If this hope is realized the future of the Catholic Church in that vast 
continental nation would seem brighter than it has in many years. 


The attitude of Catholic missionaries during the present crisis has proved that the religion they teach as 
well as the charity they exercise is indigenous to the nation and that it is extended to all peoples regardless of 
whether they are Hindus, Moslems or Sikhs. The doors of the dispensaries and hospitals, staffed by our mis- 
sionaries, are open to Brahmins as well as pariahs, to followers of the prophet as well as to reformist Sikhs. 
All are welcome to enter the portals of the institutions of learning erected by the Church for the cultural de- 


velopment of the people of India. 





EXCEPT THOU BE BAPTIZED 


(Continued from page thirteen) 


church, the minister halted us to inquire if we had 
been baptized. Two of the boys had not, nor had I. 
The ensuing ceremony took perhaps a minute for the 
three of us. | found myself longing to make some 
outward sign of humility: my impulse was to kneel. 
Instead, rather awkwardly, we stood there in the 
hallway, side by side, while the minister dipped his 
hand in water and, in turn, laid it on our foreheads 
as he repeated the baptismal words in a rapid 
undertone. It should have been inspiring, even aw- 
ing, but it was not. With no sense of rebirth—only 
the indescribable feeling that | had somehow been 
cheated—I was hurried out of the parsonage with 
the others. We who had been baptized had no time 
for a moment of contemplation or a prayer of 
thanksgiving. It was not until my conditional bap- 
tism in a Catholic Church that ! felt myself reborn as 


a child of God's, the recipient of a sacrament in 
the literal sense. 

Baptism, as Holy Mother Church has taught her 
children from the time of Christ, is a sacrament 
necessary to the supernatural salvation of the soul. 
It is not to be elected, at will, by the individual as 
important or unimportant: Christ Himself has already 
rendered it indispensable. Those who long ago de- 
nied the authority of Rome lost their infallible guide 
in spiritual matters; their followers, slipping into the 
“lunatic fringe,"’ began to deny one article of faith 
and then another. In excluding the sacraments from 
their religion, they not only denied Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist, but eventually refused to open the 
doors of the soul for the entrace of the Holy Spirit 
Itself; and in neglecting baptism they have come 
perilously close to rolling a stone before the gate- 
way of heaven. 
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XIV Centennial Celebration 
Basilica of St 


SA 





Seated on the Sedes Gestatoria Pius XIl enters St. Paul's Basilica for 
the XIV Centennial Mass of St. Benedict's death, September 19, 1947. 
18 








of St. Benedict 's Death 
Paul, Rome 








Pope Pius XII delivering his sermon (from manuscript) preached on the occasion of 
14th centennial of St. Benedict's death, in St. Paul's Basilica, September 19, 1947. 








Just before the XIV Centennial Mass in St. Paul's Basilica, Rome, September 19, 
1947, at which Pope Pius XII assisted from the throne and all the Benedictine abbots 
were present. 
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Before leaving St. Paul's Basilica following the XIV Centennial Mass of St. Bene- 
dict's death, Pope Pius XII gives the Papal Blessing solemnly, September 19, 1947. 
(All photographs, G. Felici, Roma Via Babuino 75. Fotografia Pontificia.) 
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Front of Procession marching from St. Paul's Abbey sacristy to St. Paul's Basilica, 
Rome, for Mass assisted from the throne by Pope Pius Xil, September 19, 1947. 





U.S.A. Benedictine Abbots in the courtyard of Sant Anselmo's College at the time 
of the General Chapter (Congress) in Rome, September 9-18, 1947. 
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The Circus Crounds of Nero 


Anne Tansey 


66 HY does the Vatican have to be in 

Rome? Why was it built there? Why 
does it stay there, or that is, why does the Pope 
insist on remaining in the Vatican in Italy? Why 
wouldn’t the United States serve as well as the 
head of Christendom?” 


Such questions as these are asked every day by 
well meaning but poorly informed persons. If they 
knew why the Vatican was built in Rome and on 
the very spot where it stands they would not ask 
such questions. The Vatican is built on the old Cir- 
cus Grounds of the Emperor Nero. It was there he 
tortured and put to death thousands of early Chris- 
tian martyrs. It was there he crucified St. Peter 
the head of the Church. It is only fitting that the 
death place of Peter should be the center of Chris- 
tendom. It is only fitting that such hallowed ground 
should be fittingly commemorated. 


The world has museums, famous buildings, art 
galleries, libraries and palaces, but no one place 
in all the world contains them all, except the Vati- 
can, or contains as many treasures of the past. 
No other existent palace goes as far back in 
antiquity. 

The Vatican is not one of the seven hills of 
Rome. It is reputed to be built on the site of an 
old Etruscan city. This may be true as the Vatican 
contains a most notable Etruscan museum which 
contains archeological material of these ancient 
people. 

Some historians say that the name “Vatican” 
was derived from a prophet named Vates who re- 
sided on the spot at one time. Other authorities 
claim the Etruscan city on which the Vatican was 
built was called “Vatica” or “Vaticano.” They 
claim the flat ground around it was called the 
Campus Vaticanus. The Vatican also stands on 
what was once the farm of the noted Roman, Lucius 
Quintius Cincinnatus. Later it was used as a cir- 
cus grounds by Caligula, the gardens belonging to 
his mother Agrippana. The circus was completed 
by Nero. It was in this circus that the many stories 
of martyrdom were laid. 


The historian Tacitus says of it, “Some of the 
Christians were covered with skins of wild beasts 
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so that savage dogs might tear them to pieces; 
others were besmeared with tar and tallow and 
burned at the stake. Others were crucified while 
Nero ran his races round the goal. This took place 
in the year 65 A.D. Two years later the leaders of 
the Christians shared the same fate in the same 
place.” Logically, therefore, Vatican City belongs 
to St. Peter and it was only fitting to build the 
“rock” of the Church on the scene so generously 
sanctified with martyrs’ blood. 


The beginnings of the Vatican palace are almost 
lost in antiquity, but they can be traced back his- 
torically to the Episcopia which Pope Symmachus 
(498-514) erected on the spot. The buildings were 
greatly enlarged by Innocent II between 1198-1216. 


Pope Nicholas III is called by historians “the 
earliest founder of the Vatican in its historic 
form.” He hired two Florentine architects, Fra 
Sista and Fra Ristori to erect it. They made a 
free approach to the Vatican and planned the gar- 
dens, surrounding them with walls and towers. For 
the first time in centuries the Romans saw a park 
laid out. 


While Nicholas V was a simple scholar and of 
humble birth of all the early popes he had the 
keenest appreciation of the glorious heritage of the 
buildings and their treasures which he as Pontiff 
had inherited for the Church. He was the first of 
the popes to appreciate what such heritage would 
mean to the future and set about preserving them 
for posterity. He founded the Vatican Library, 
made use of the new printing press invented by 
Gutenberg at Mainz, sent scholars to all parts of 
the world to secure early writings which he knew 
would one day be priceless. He conceived the idea 
of making Vatican hill rival the Palatine with its 
imperial palaces and gardens. His ambition was 
never fully realized but he added immeasurably to 
the preservation of Church treasures of both 
literature and art. 


Pope Sixtus IV built the famous Sistine Chapel 
and had it frescoed by the greatest artists of his 
day, including, Perugino, Botticelli and Signorelli. 
Since then, however, the end wall over the high 
altar was repainted with Michelangelo’s “Last 
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Judgment.” These artistic masterpieces helped to 
make the Sistine chapel the most celebrated in 
all the world. 


Almost every Pope added something to the Vati- 
can, new classical buildings, monasteries, chapels, 
loggias, gardens, suites, terraces, porticos, colleges, 
colonnades, galleries, rotundas and museums. They 
had them frescoed and embellished by the greatest 
artists and craftsmen of each period. It can truly 
be said that no one Pope built the Vatican. It 
grew, as the Church grew from country to country, 
as the world grew and advanced. Mendelssohn 
likened it to a great forest. It covers thirteen and 
one half acres of ground and is the largest palace 
in the world. Six acres are devoted to open courts. 
Tradition claims there are 11,000 rooms in the 
Vatican. Other sources advance the figure to 12,500 
while still others minimize each figure drastically. 


The Vatican gallery contains pictures by the 
greatest artists of all time. It contains paintings 
that can not be found in any other gallery on the 
globe. Among its art treasures are the famous 
Raphael tapestries which were woven in wool, silk 
and gold at Brussels after patterns painted for 
the purpose by Raphael. 


The finest collection of Grecian and Etruscan 
antiquities in the world is at the Vatican. Its 
galleries are the best place possible to study Greek 
sculpture. The cuts of ancient gods and muses that 
are found in modern text books are largely made 
from statues in the Vatican collection. The vast 
collection of statues in Pentelic marble housed in 
beautiful halls of Carrara marble, make a most 
wonderful impression. 


The Vatican Library is admittedly the greatest 
in the entire world. Seven miles of steel shelving 
three stories high are required to house the books. 
Scholars, including Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Columbia University, realizing 
the immense fund of knowledge housed by the 
Vatican bent their efforts to help arrange the Li- 
brary’s store into a state of usefulness for scholars 
of all races and creeds. 


The Vatican is full of chambers with most ro- 
mantic names. There is the Hall of Beatifications 
where saints are canonized; the Gallery of Inscrip- 
tions; the Christian and Profane Museums; the 
Hall of Popes; the Hall of the Madonna; the Hall 
of the Lives of the Saints; the Hall of the Credo; 
the Hall of the Sibyls. As the historian Douglas 
Sladen remarked once, “A soul must be dead that 
is not fired with imagination on entering the 
Vatican.” 


Towering over all with its great and famous 
dome is St. Peter’s, the largest church in the world. 
It stands on the right of the Tiber near the 
Vatican, two or three miles from the center of 
historic Rome. 


The original St. Peter’s was built on the spot 
where the tomb of St. Peter rested from earliest 
days. In 306 A.D. Constantine the Great erected a 
basilica around the tomb and it eventually became 
St. Peter’s and was the center of Christendom for 
more than a thousand years. 


About the year 1450 during the reign of Pope 
Nicholas it became apparent that the church struc- 
ture was becoming dangerous. Realizing the treas- 
ures of antiquity contained in “old St. Peter’s,” 
Pope Nicholas commissioned two architects, Alberti 
and Roselline to build a new cathedral around the 
old one, but the Pope died before his wishes could 
be carried out. 


Pope Julius II decided to tear down the old 
church and to build a new and more magnificent 
structure. The cornerstone for the new church was 
laid in 1506. The main part of the edifice was 
consecrated in 1626 by Pope Nicholas VIII. The 
total cost of constructing St. Peter’s Cathedral is 
placed at fifty million dollars which was an almost 
unheard-of sum of money in those days. The orig- 
inal plans were drawn by an Italian named Bra- 
mante. Michelangelo supervised the designing and 
erection of the dome. 


The frieze of the dome bears a Latin inscrip-, 
tion of blue mosaic in letters six feet high on a 
gold ground. The translation is the familiar words, 
“Thou art Peter and on this rock I will build My 
Church, and to thee will I give the keys of the 
kingdom of Heaven.” 


The entire edifice contains two and one half acres 
covering twelve thousand square yards. There are 
so many churches and chapels about the walls, each 
themselves huge chambers that St. Peter’s is really 
a vast symmetrical aggregation of churches, chap- 
els, tombs and works of art. At the center of all 
beneath the dome is the high altar. The circus 
grounds of Nero have borne triumphant fruits be- 
yond all imagination and all powers of description. 


That is why the Vatican is in Rome and why 
the Pope prefers to live at the Vatican in prefer- 
ence to any other place. Why the Pope prefers to 
remain, not in Italy as a country, but on the hal- 
lowed grounds where: Nero ran his races round the 
goal while martyrs shed their blood so that Christ’s 
doctrines might triumph. 
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THE PASSING YEARS 


T FIRST JOHN had little interest 
in hearing about the Franciscan 
Third Order for lay people, com- 
monly known as the Order of 
Penance. Yet as Francis ex- 
plained its purpose—that men 
and women living in the world 
might share in all the good works 
of the Franciscan friars and nuns 
(provided they were faithful to a 
simple rule of life)—he found 
himself strangely moved. Could it be that despite 
his many lapses from grace he was called to be a 
son of Saint Francis after all? That in the midst 
of great wealth he should suddenly glimpse the 
blessing of being poor in spirit? 

“T don’t understand what’s happening to me,” he 
“Francis, what is it? What 


9 


spell are you working? 








confessed suddenly. 

Francis smiled, recalling that far-away day in 
the novitiate in Montilla when had first decided to 
pray that somehow, some time, his friend might 
return to the Franciscan family and become a 
priest. He had been faithful to that prayer for 
many years—until the meeting with John in the 
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Plaza and the discovery that he was married. But 
it had been only a short time later when he had 
resumed his prayer again...and this time with 
the Third Order for lay people in mind. Yes, God 
willing, John would still be a Franciscan—a Fran- 
ciscan Tertiary—one of the many thousands of 
men and women in the New World who had affiliat- 
ed themselves with the Order of Friars Minor so 
that they might lead a more Christian life. 

What if he had drifted away from the practice 
of religion? All was not lost. God’s grace was so 
wonderful! In an instant a lifetime of evil could 
be forgiven in the Sacrament of Penance. And of 
course many a contrite sinner was numbered in 
the ranks of the Franciscan Tertiaries...even 
among those called Blessed by the Church. 

But he did not put such thoughts into words 
now. Instead he took his friend’s hand. “I have 
no spell,” he said, “but God has many. Suppose you 
come to Confession and see which one He has 
destined for you today?” 

Before an hour had passed, John was a changed 
man. Suddenly, almost miraculously, the scales were 
falling from his eyes and he was seeing the world 
and everything in it in a new light. One truth was 
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especially evident: that only by being rooted in 
God, by having faith in Him instead of in creatures 
and things, can a person be truly happy. The saints 
had known this, of course, and had been governed 
accordingly. His friend Francis, too. But he? Oh, 
how stupid he had been! 

“It’s not too late for me to change, though,” he 
told himself as he made his way homeward. “With 
God’s grace, even a great criminal can save his 
soul in a few seconds by being truly sorry for his 
sins. Oh, Heavenly Father! Thank You for letting 
me understand this! Thank You for giving me a 
friend like Francis! And if it’s Your Will that my 
boy should work for You as a religious... thank 
You for that, too—oh, so much!” 

Naturally John’s wife was amazed at the truly 
unexpected conversation. To think that her husband 
should be interested in becoming a Franciscan 
Tertiary, and that he wanted her to become one, 
too! That he now insisted he was going to build 
a fine chapel in honor of the Blessed Virgin if 
Thomas should be ordained a priest! 

“It’s nothing short of a miracle,” she confided 
to her friends. “Surely Father Francis is a saint 
to have done all this?” 

“Of course he’s a saint,”’ declared one woman. 
“Why, he’s always working wonders of one sort or 
another—especially when it’s a question of saving 
a soul. Or of helping someone in trouble.” 

“That’s right,” put in another, “In that respect 
he’s just like our wonderful Archbishop. God lets 
His power shine forth in each of these good men 
so that sinners will come to Him through them. 
Oh, may they both be with us for a long, long 
time!” 

Alas for this heartfelt prayer! On March 23, 
1606, while one the third visitation of his huge 
Archdiocese, Turibius Alphonsus de Mogorvejo, 
second Archbishop of Lima, breathed his last in 
the distant village of Sana. He was sixty-eight 
years old, and had labored for souls in his adopted 
America since the year 1581. 

“But Lima still has three saints,” men and 
women told one another hopefully. “Father Fran- 
cis Solano, Brother Martin de Porres, Rose de 
Flores. ...” 

Yes, despite their sorrow over the Archbishop’s 
passing, everyone was consoled by the thought that 
the friary of Saint Mary of the Angels possessed 
an heroic soul in Francis; likewise the Monastery 
of Santo Domingo in its Negro lay Brother, Martin; 
and the family of Gaspar de Flores in its beautiful 
young daughter, Rose. Yet how long would matters 
stay this way? Various shrewd observers asked 


one another. Rose de Flores and Brother Martin 
were still young—twenty and twenty-seven years 
old, respectively. But Father Francis had just cele- 
brated his fifty-seventh birthday a short while ago, 
on March 10. And surely in recent days his health 
had not been all that it should be? 

“The responsibility of being Guardian is wearing 
that good soul down,” one friend told another. “Oh, 
if only the Commissary General would realize this 
and let him be a simple friar once again!” 

The heartfelt wish was unexpectedly granted. 
Although Francis had been trying to keep his fail- 
ing health a secret, within a few weeks after the 
death of Archbishop Turibius he was informed 
that his duties as superior were over. Even more. 
He would no longer follow the strict rule of life 
which was in force at Saint Mary of the Angels. 
Instead, he would go to live in the larger friary 
of the Order in Lima, commonly known as that 
of San Francisco. 

The news that now he was just a simple friar, 
with no pressing responsibilities of office, was cause 
for great joy on Francis’s part. In one way or 
another, much as his human nature had rebelled 
against the idea, he had spent the great part of 
his religious life in charge of souls. As Novice 
Master in Arizafa and later in the friary of San 
Francisce del Monte; as Guardian in Montoro; as 
Custos of Tucuman; as Guardian at Saint Mary 
of the Angels and later of the friary in Trujillo; 
then back again to Saint Mary of the Angels.... 

“Now all that’s over and done with?” he asked 
eagerly of the Commissary General. 

“Now it’s all over and done with,” was the 
heartening reply. “We want you to have a rest, 
Father Francis. A real rest.” 

So for the first few weeks in his new home, 
Francis rested. That is, he took no extra labors 
upon himself but merely followed the simpler com- 
munity exercises. But then he grew uneasy. Was 
it right to be taking such care of his body when 
all about him souls were in need of spiritual help 
and encouragement? 

“T’d like to go out and preach a little tomorrow,” 
he said to the Father Guardian one afternoon after 
Vespers. ‘May I, please?” 

The latter hesitated. These days Father Francis 
was looking much better, but certainly his strength 
had not returned completely. The effects of eleven 
years of missionary work could not be set aside 
that easily. Besides, there had also been the great 
mental strain during the periods when he had 
served as Guardian of Saint Mary of the Angels 
and in Trujillo. Now, bearing all this in mind.... 
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“It would be just little talks that I’d give, Father 
Guardian,” said Francis reassuringly, reading his 
superior’s uneasy thoughts. “Here and there on the 
street corners... perhaps a little music for the 
children. ...” 


In the end, the Father Guardian was won over 
to Francis’s point of view. Street preaching, if it 
were undertaken for brief periods at a time, proba- 
bly would do him no harm. Nor playing little tunes 
on his violin for Lima’s young folks. But he 
must have a companion on these excursions from 
the cloister. Brother John Gomez must go along to 
see that he did not tire himself, either in preaching 
or in playing. 


“Glory be to God!” cried Francis, his eyes shin- 
ing with new happiness as he realized that he had 
just been given permission to work for souls once 
more. “I must go and tell Brother John to be all 
ready for tomorrow! Thank you, Father Guardian! 
Thank you so much!” 

The Father Guardian smiled. “Glory be to God!” 
—the familiar motto of the Franciscan Order—had 
always had an amazingly joyful ring whenever 
spoken by Father Francis. But surely the way he 





Always Francis agreed to his young friends’ request. 
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had spoken it just now could make even the saddest 
person glad to be alive? 

“Glory be to God!” he replied quickly. “Be sure 
to take good care of yourself, my son.” 

The days that followed were happy ones for 
Francis—and instructive ones for his companion, 
Brother John Gomez. Almost every morning the 
two set out for a short walk through the city. 
Brother John carried Francis’s violin, and occasion- 
ally he was able to get his beloved friend to tell 
something of how the now dilapidated instrument 
had helped to make conversions during the many 
years of labor in the jungles of Tucuman. 

One day he was particularly successful in this 
venture. “You’d go out at night, wouldn’t you, Fa- 
ther, when the Indians were dancing and feasting 
about their bonfires, and start to play?” 

At these words Francis’s eyes twinkled. How 
Brother John loved mission stories! Especially the 
more thrilling ones where God’s goodness had al- 
lowed a poor friar to convert entire tribes with 
just one sermon...to pass unscathed through deep 
forests where wild animals and poisonous reptiles 
abounded ... to walk over raging torrents as though 
on dry land...to cure hopeless invalids... even, 
oh, wonder of wonders, to raise the dead to life! 

“Yes,” he said, gazing fondly into Brother John’s 
eager eyes, “I often went out at night, Brother, to 
do what I could for souls. And if there was an 
eclipse of the moon, I never missed. You see, always 
at these times the poor Indians thought that the 
moon was dying, and were beside themselves with 
fear. And when they heard the violin playing in 
the darkness, they were even more fearful. The 
Great Spirit was abroad! He had come to make 
them slaves!” 

“But you soon showed them otherwise, didn’t 
you, Father? You came out from among the trees 
and explained about the eclipse, and that there was 
no need to be afraid. And then you began to tell 
the Indians about God... and in a little while all of 
them were you friends...and they told other In- 
dians about you...and word went through the 
jungle that there was only one God... your God 
...and thousands of men and women and children 
came to be baptized ... and you sent other friars to 
look after them as soon as you could....” 


Francis was far from being carried away by this 
flood of enthusiastic words. Instead, he laid an 
affectionate hand upon his companion’s shoulder. 
What a good soul this was! So innocent! So child- 
like! “It was something like you say, Brother,” he 
admitted slowly. “But of course we must never 
forget one thing.” 
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“Yes, Father? What is it, Father?” 


“That success as a missionary, or in any other 
line of activity which has God’s glory for its aim, 
is largely due to the prayers and sacrifices of others. 
Why, you had, and have, a really important part in 
converting the Indians of Tucuman!” 

Brother John’s eyes widened with surprise at 
such an unexpected statement. “J, Father? But 
how can that be? I’ve never been to Tucuman! In 
fact, I don’t even know where it is!” 

“Perhaps not. But you often say little prayers 
for the missionary friars, don’t you? An Our Fa- 
ther? A Hail Mary?” 

"cee 


“And sometimes you make little sacrifices? You 
don’t let anyone know how tired you are after a 
hard day’s work in the garden? You keep back 
impatient words when there is good reason to say 
them? You give away fruit to another Brother, 
even though you very much want to enjoy it your- 
self?” 

Slowly Brother John’s face flooded with color. 
“Those... those are just little things, Father. Any 
child can do them.” 


“Of course. But don’t overlook their value. Be- 
cause you offer those little prayers and sacrifices to 
the Heavenly Father in union with the merits of 
His Son’s sufferings and death upon Calvary, they 
are especially worthwhile. Oh, Brother John! I 
know that little acts like these won for me the grace 
to do good work for souls when I was a missionary! 
And I know, too, that they’re doing the same for 
other priests right now.” 


Brother John was not the only one whom Francis 
encouraged to pray and make sacrifices for the 
missions. The children of Lima, his special friends, 
were likewise inspired in the little talks he gave to 
them in the street corners, on the steps of public 
buildings, wherever he could find a few youngsters 
gathered together. 


“Play for us so we can dance, Father?” these 
cried whenever they saw him coming. 


“Yes, and sing for us, too, Father. Please!” 


Always Francis agreed to his young friends’ re- 
quests. But there was one condition. First, each 
boy and girl must listen carefully to a little lesson 
from the Catechism. Afterwards would come the 
music and the dancing. Even more. Whoever could 
give the best explanation of the day’s lesson would 
be allowed to take Father Francis’s violin in his 
hands and have a brief instruction in how to play 
upon it. 
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“There’s no one to understand souls like this 
good priest,” Brother John Gomez told himself, as 
day after day new crowds of children gathered 
eagerly about the grey-clad friar. “Oh, if only 
these young people knew how fortunate they are 
to have him for a teacher—and a friend!” 

Despite his frequent preaching in Lima’s streets, 
Francis’s health grew no worse. Indeed, since he 
never complained of feeling tired or sick, it finally 
was taken for granted that he had recovered from 
the hardships of life in the mission fields. Thus 
one year passed, two years, four years, during 
which he continued to reside at the Friary of San 
Francisco—preaching, hearing Confessions and 
otherwise spending himself for the welfare of souls. 
By now his sermons were given in all manner of 
strange places—outside of shops, in theatres, at 
bullfights—wherever men and women gathered to- 
gether for business or for pleasure. And as usual 
the sermons produced extraordinarily good results. 

“And why shouldn’t they?” Brother John asked 
his friends more than once. “Before Father Francis 
ever sets foot outside the friary on these preaching 
trips, he kneels down before the crucifix in church.” 


“Yes? And what does he say there, Brother? 
Some special prayer?” 


“Prayer? Well, not exactly. He looks and thinks.” 
“Looks and thinks?” 


“Yes. About Calvary. And in a little while the 
most wonderful thoughts come to him... about how 
much God loves us... about His kindness to sinners 
... the joys of heaven ...oh, all sorts of ideas occur 
to Father Francis which he puts into his sermons 
to help ordinary people become holier and happier. 
You see, he’s always said that the crucifix is the 
most wonderful book in the world, with all the 
truths that a wise man needs to know. Not a day 

asses that he doesn’t go to look at in with real 
love and devotion.” 


So earnestly did Brother John speak of Father 
Francis’s many virtues that it was easy to see that 
he was one of his most fervent admirers. Then one 
May morning in the year 1610, when Francis was 
sixty-one years old, the devoted lay Brother experi- 
enced a sudden and sickening shock. There would 
be no preaching trip through Lima’s streets today. 
His beloved friend was too ill to rise from his 
bed.... 


” 


“He’s dying,” he thought incredulously, as he 
went in rapid search of the Father Infirmarian. 
“Dying!” 


(To be continued) 
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OLKS said, “This man Brooden 

F got what was coming to him.” 

Folks said, “He deserted his 

family, a wife and four chil- 

dren, for that old farm and wood- 

land. It’s good enough that he got 
beat out of it.” 

Folks said, “If this man Brooden 
had a chance he would have killed 
Sam Hodsgrove and they don’t know 
as they would have blamed him.” 

Folks said, “This man Brooden 
has gone to the city and what a 
simple mountaineer will do in the 
city is beyond thought. Why in all 
his seventy odd years he’d never 
been away from his north country 
farm and woodland. 

And on a south bound train This 
man Brooden leaned back against 
the velvet covered seat and in his 
huge, big veined hand was held a 
letter. He thought: he bought that 
old mortgage and now he’s holding 
me to a stiff price, a price he knows 
I can’t pay him and all because I 


BROODEN 


By Dyer Wilson 


wouldn’t sell him my last thousand 
dollars worth of timber. I sold Sam 
all I could sell him and when he bid 
on the last of it I told him I had to 
save something for little Georgie, 
my grandson; that Georgie liked the 
old farm and would keep it in the 
family another generation—that I 
had to make it worth while for him. 


His heavy old hand gripped the 
pearl handled revolver in his pocket 
and he shrugged thick shoulders. 
There was no mercy in his usually 
laughing, hazel eyes. There was a 
fierce sadness. His head was bald 
and his wide brow was lined and 
tanned by sun and wind. He was of 
a powerful build, yet not very tall 
and his clothes were what is known 
as homespun. His thick shoes and 
heavy jacket and dark shirt would 
look strange in the city. But then 
This Man _ Brooden would look 
stranger in the city. And, yes, the 
pistol would look strange in his un- 
steady, old hand as he came upon 


Sam Hodsgrove and settled his ven- 
geance. For he would not give up 
his farmland. It was all he had— 
that is—all excepting Georgie, and 
Georgie had to have something to 
start on. 

He remembered the day Georgie 
had driven a car to his door and 
said, “Hi, Grandpa,” and stretched 
two long, thin legs over the running 
boards and stood in front of the 
farmhouse and said, “so this is the 
family fortune. Just thought I'd 
look the situation over.” 

This Man Brooden had laughed in 
spite of himself. Young men were 
so bold and so truthful and there 
was something comforting in the 
knowledge that he had such a grand- 
son who would call him by the name, 
Grandpa, and stand ready to shake 
hands with him—Now the others— 
but that’s another story—a _ story 
long since past, man’s love for his 
land and the strong grip it had upon 
his heart—stronger than all other 
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ties. Yes, he guessed as he looked 
at Georgie he’d been mistaken but 
he couldn’t leave the Northern 
mountains—not ever. 


The fingers brought the revolver 
to light and he looked at it. A 
lifetime gone in staying on his land 
and keeping a home there and now— 
no—it would never be. 


The train lurched to a stop and 
took on more passengers. A young 
girl stood by This Man Brooden’s 
seat and asked, “Do you mind if I 
sit down. The train is crowded.” 


“No,” said This Man Brooden, “I 
don’t mind.” He moved his duffle 
bag to the rack overhead and sat in 
the far corner of the seat. 


The young lady opened a maga- 
zine and began to read. 


This Man Brooden watched her 
for a moment wondering what she 
would think if she knew he was on 
his way to the city to hunt down a 
man and kill him. His imagination 
toyed with telling her but he knew 
he wouldn’t do it. 


Quietly she folded the story she 
had been reading over a well mani- 
cured thumb. She was small and 
her dark curls framed a _ wistful 
little face from which huge grey 
eyes regarded him. Her clothes were 
neat and her hands were tiny. 


“Are you going to the city?” she 
asked. 


“Yes,” said This Man Brooden. 


“The city is more crowded than 
this train,” she said; “do you know 
where you will spend the night?” 


“T hadn’t thought much about it,” 
said This Man Brooden. “Can you 
advise me?” 


“T’'ll give you one of my cards and 
if you don’t find a place my mother 
will take you in for one night.” She 
put a small, white card into his hand 
and he had to bring his other hand 





away from the revolver to put it 
away. He didn’t look at it but he 
did thank her and then she took her 
story and read some more. 


When the conductor called the 
city of Rhylands the small girl, who 
was grown up but not very big, and 
This Man Brooden both began to 
pack their belongings together. 
They stepped down the train steps 
together. This Man Brooden hesi- 
tated, awed by the crowds and the 
unfamiliar sights. He stood still 
looking around and the girl stopped 
beside him. 


“Would you like me to walk along 


with you?” she asked. 

“Don’t mind if you do. There’s a 
great many folks about.” 

“Oh, there’s always plenty of 


people around here,” she said. 


They climbed the steps which took 
them to street level and after This 
Man Brooden had looked around the 
station they went into the street. 


This Man Brooden was amazed by 
the crowds and the street lights 
which blinked to life and at the 
buildings and the factory whistles 
which were blowing for night shift 
workers. 

“Haven’t you ever been in a city 
before?” asked his young friend, 
sensing something of his astonish- 
ment. 


“Never been away from home.” 
“If you tell me where you’re go- 
ing I’ll show you the way,” she said. 


This Man Brooden thought for a 
moment to bring to mind his mis- 
sion. He had been so startled and 
interested he’d forgotten Sam Hods- 
grove, he’d forgotten the pistol in 
his pocket and his errand of destruc- 
tion. 


“Oh, I guess I’ll just look around,” 


he told her. “There’s nothin’ in par- 
ticular I want.” 


As he spoke the words he knew 
them to be true. His farm would 
go but he was seeing wonders he’d 
never believed to be and there must 
be more such miracles nearby. 
Maybe that was what Lizzie had told 
him about—but that was years ago 
and Lizzie had been impatient 
enough of his back woods farm to 
leave it and him; to take her four 
children with her where—she told 
him—they could get a start in life. 
Quite suddenly he realized he’d 
struggled a lifetime for something 
which was important only in his own 


mind. Georgie wouldn’t want the 
old farm. Georgie lived here in 
Rhylands. He wouldn’t leave all 
this. 


The girl was watching the play 
of emotion on his face and she said 
quietly, “I’ll leave you now. If you 
can’t find a place to stay remember 
the card I gave you with our ad- 
dress on it.” 


“T will,” he promised and added, 
“Thank you, Miss.” 


She smiled and gone, one 


slight, moving figure among many. 
This Man Brooden walked for 
hours that evening and night and 
when the streets began to clear and 
lights were dimmed and gone from 
windows he took out the tiny card 
and held it under a street light. 


was 


It read: Marie Brooden, 1125 
West St., Rhylands. 
Marie, his oldest daughter. The 


little girl had been a grand-daughter 
and he hadn’t known her. Had she 
known who he was, he wondered. 
Had she known when she gave him 
the card? Would his daughter for- 
give him for letting them go and 
never bothering to find them again? 

He stopped and asked a policeman, 


“Can you tell me the way to West 
Street.” 
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“It’s over in the East end,” said 
the officer. “You go straight over 
on this street until you see a sign 
‘West St.’ on a corner pole—quite a 
way over.” 


“Thank you,” said This 
Brooden, “thank you.” 


Man 


He hurried his steps, anxious to 
see the girl again, anxious to talk to 
her mother and to see if Lizzie could 
be found. He was old but he had 
just come to life and he’d just 
started to sort out what he wanted 
of his few remaining years. 


It was better than he had ex- 
pected. Lizzie answered the door. 
She wore a clean cotton dress and 
her hair was just as pretty as ever, 
but it had turned to grey. She 
looked as if her eyes were seeing 
false pictures and she stepped back 
saying, “John—John Brooden.” 


Yes, it was Lizzie—she was the 
only one who ever called him John, 
who ever called him anything but 
This Man Brooden. It was as if he 


had no certain identity save in her 
eyes. 

“I hear you lost your home,” she 
said. “I’m sorry.” 

“No,” he told her, “I have come 
home.” 

It wasn’t so much what he said as 
the look in his eyes which made 
Lizzie Brooden open the door wide 
and tell him, “Come in, John. Come 
right in.” 

John Brooden went inside and was 
immediately surrounded by a family 
which included his grandson, 
Georgie. 

Folks said This Man Brooden was 
lucky to have a woman as good as 
Lizzie to take him in after the way 
he treated her—never making a 
living for her. 

Folks said it was too bad This 
Man Brooden didn’t hunt down that 
skinflint Sam Hodsgrove and make 
him come across with the mortgage 
he’d bought up to steal the timber 
with. 


Folks said it was a shame that 


























This Man Brooden lost his home and 
had to work in a mill in the city and 
never get to see his neighbors any- 
more. 

But what folks didn’t say, be- 
cause they didn’t know, was that a 
grey haired grandmother sent her 
grand daughter looking for her hus- 
band when he needed a family to 
keep him sane. What they didn’t 
know was that she got back home 
and put a pearl-handled revolver in- 
to her grandmother’s hand and 
said, “I took this out of his pocket 
when he looked at the lights. He 
won’t harm anyone. I could tell by 
the change that came over his face. 
He was where you said he would be 
heading this way on the train and 
hunting down the man who was 
ready to cheat him out of his farm 
and woodland. I gave him our card 
and he’ll come to us I know. I’ve 
been praying all day.” 

So, you see, folks don’t always 
know the whole story and so you 
can’t pay too much attention to what 
they say. 


A young girl stood by This Man Brooden’s seat and asked, 


“Do you mind if | sit down. 
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The train is crowded.” 
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For Boys Only 


Your Lord is a lad in His teens 
and knows about eager young joy, 
For He understands what it means 
to be just a regular boy. 


Your Lord is a whizz in the game 
the gang likes to play on the hill. 
The fellows just yell out His Name 


Your Lord is the world’s greatest boy, 
for ali that He does is the best, 
Yet not pietistic nor coy; 


Your Lord has a pocket of nails, 
a shrill little willow-reed fife, 

Two shells from a couple of snails, 
some wire and string and a knife. 


Your Lord is our Lady’s dear son, 
and she is a carpenter's spouse. 

Your Lord holds the yarn when it’s spun 
and helps with odd jobs round the house. 


Your Lord is still learning the trade 
of fashioning things out of wood. 

He knows how a ladder is made 
and just how a door hangs, or should. 


Your Lord is a hard-working lad 

Who sings while He saws at a plank, 
With never a chance to be sad 

or let His bright face be a blank. 


Your Lord is a lovable lad: 
His eyes and His lips always wear 
The smile that youngsters have had 
forever and everywhere. 


Your Lord can tell stories and jokes 
to fellows in farmyards and shops. 

Your Lord loves the commoner folks 
who talk about weather and crops. 


Your Lord is a lad in His teens, 
a boy from His curly-top nod 
To the cuffs of His overall jeans 
—but nevertheless, He is God! 
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as we would shout “Johnnie” or “Bill.” 


He works and He plays with the rest. 
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OUR BOOK SHELt 


PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT TEARS, 
by Arthur Little, S.J. Desmond 


and Stapleton, Publishers. Seven 
Seneca Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
$2.00. 


Chesterton, that laughing philoso- 
pher of our age, once said that when- 
ever the world gets tired of super- 
ficial answers and shallow thinking 
it will always find the Church safe- 
guarding and keeping a loving care 
over the fundamentals of life. Fa- 
ther Little’s penetrating little book 
of dialogues between Professor Plato 
and the puzzled modern who is look- 
ing for the ultimate answer to life’s 
problems is a book on fundamentals 
of life. It is not an introduction to 
philosophy; the book is intended for 
those who lack the opportunity for 
further study in philosophy, but who 
would gladly have in an easy form 
some philosophical foundation for 
forming an opinion on the burning 
questions and problems of our day. 
The use of the dialogue for philo- 


sophic discussion has a long and 
venerable history, from Plato to 
Berkeley, and from Berkeley to 


Jacques Maritain. But so far as we 
know, Father Little is the first to 
adapt the dialogue form to radio 
talks on philosophy. The dialogues 
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originally were presented as radio 
talks, and have preserved the spon- 
taneity which made the radio pro- 
grams of Fr. Little so popular. 
a fk - 
THE WAY OF THE CROSS, by 

George T. Richard. Mission Press, 

Techny, Ill. 

In this new Way of the Cross, 
printed with the usual prayers and 
pictures, the author “strives to make 
the lessons of Christ’s passion ap- 
plicable to the men and women of 
today, living as they do, in times 
when—as Pope Pius XII declared 
men must decide to be either for 
Christ or against Christ. The devout 
Christian, meditating on the suffer- 
ings of the Savior, may here find 
practical which teach 
him how to be more and more for 
Christ and opposed to the spirit of 
those modern pagans who will not 
have Christ reign over them.” 
(Price 10¢) 


SAINTS AND DEVOTIONS FOR 
THE 1948 ECCLESIASTICAL 
YEAR. 

This is not a book or pamphlet. 
It is a church calendar and much 
more. Made in the form of a large 
calendar, it has a each 
week. The page is then divided into 
the seven days. Each day has a 
short account of the life of the prin- 
cipal saint of the day, plus shorter 
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page for 
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notes on the lives of additional saints 
from the martyrology. Opposite the 
feast is information for the day: an 
ejaculation to be used throughout 
the day, a list of indulgences that 
can be gained on the day, the ordo 
or directory of the Mass and Office 
of the day, and a suggested passage 
from Holy Scripture to be read. The 
calendar begins with the first Sun- 
day of Advent and runs through the 
entire ecclesiastical year. Order 
from the Pious Society of St. Paul, 
St. Paul Monastery, Canfield, Ohio. 
Price $1.00. 


IS THIS TOMORROW (Cate- 
chetical Guild, 145 E. 5th St., St. 
Paul, Minn.) is an illustrated expose 
of the methods of Communism. It 
resembles in format the colored 
comics, and tells in pictures what 
can happen here. The sources upon 
which the booklet is based are “I 
Choose Freedom” by Victor Krav- 


chenko, “This Is My Story” by 
Louis Budenz, “Report on _ the 


Russians” by William White, “The 
Yogi and the Commissar” by Arthur 
Koestler, and “Communism, a World 


Menace” by Rev. John F. Cronin. 
While the Communists in America 


strongly resent the booklet and its 

implications, they can hardly deny 

that recent events in Italy, France, 

Spain, and other European countries 

are fairly accurately described in 

this preview of what tomorrow may 
bring to the United States. Single 
copies 10¢. 

LISTEN TO THIS, by Rev. Charles 
Connors, J.C.D. Catholic Book 
Publishing Co., 257 W. 17th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

This is an ideal book for young 
retreatants. Written in an easy and 
refreshing style, it is filled with 
practical Catholic wisdom. It is an 
excellent supplement to retreat con- 
ferences given particularly to stu- 
dents. Such matter as death, sin, 
confession, Mass, marriage and di- 
vorce, the use of talents, rules for 
judging the morality of literature 
and movies, are examined in the 
course of these nine readings. The 
book will also be useful for public 
reading to group retreatants. Price 
$1.25. 
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BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


I made a novena to Brother Mein- 
rad and my prayer was answered. 
My little boy had a successful opera- 
tion and found relief from headaches 
by putting the picture of Brother 
Meinrad under his pillow. A.B. 
(Wyo.) 

I had stomach trouble very badly. 
I went to two doctors but failed to 
get any relief. I prayed to Brother 
Meinrad and I seemed to get better 
immediately. I cannot express my 
thanks. E.K. (Ind.) 

Offer the Holy Mass in thanks- 
giving for the sale of a house and 
other temporal favors received 
through Brother Meinrad. I wish 
also to express my thanks for the 
safety of property in New Orleans 
during the recent hurricane. a.¥. 
(Ill.) 

My husband had inflammation of 
the bladder. The doctors did not 
know what was causing it. They 
took tissues and sent them to the 
laboratory to be examined. When 
we got no answer we were worried 
that it was cancer and I promised 
Br. Meinrad an offering and publica- 
tion if we heard over the week-end. 
At nine o’clock Saturday night the 
Doctor called and said it was only 
scar tissues caused from the kidneys. 
I am very grateful to Brother Mein- 
rad. G.B. (Minn.) 

I placed the relic of Brother Mein- 
rad on my head during very severe 
pains and they left; also on gland 


on neck which was painful and 
swollen. That too is all right now. 
M.McA. (Colo.) 


We had sent in a petition for Br. 
Meinrad’s intercession for obtaining 
employment and for relief from ear 
trouble. Before the novena ended 
both were granted. E.S. (Mich.) 

Through Brother Meinrad my son 
has obtained a good teaching posi- 
tion. Please accept the 
offerings from him and me. 
(New York) 

Some time ago a friend of mine 
who told me they had received a lot 
of favors through praying to Br. 
Meinrad gave me one of the leaflets, 
and even before the nine days of 
prayer were completed I received a 
favor from him and later even more 
than I expected. C.M. (Ind.) 


enclosed 
A. McC. 








The 
Meinrad 
member of Maria Einsiedeln Abbey 


Brother 
was a 


Servant of God, 
Eugster, O.S.B., 


in Switzerland. There he 
1925 highly respected by his con 
freres for his virtuous life. His 
cause for beatification has been in- 
troduced at Rome, and THE GRAIL is 
the chosen organ for bringing his 
cause to the knowledge of American 
Catholics. A picture of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canon- 
ization may be procured by sending 
a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope to the Rev. Jerome Palmer, 
O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


died in 





MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions prayed for, please send 
them in to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the 
month. A Novena of Masses will be 
offered each month for the glorifica- 
tion and canonization of Brother 
Meinrad and for all the intentions 
sent in. 


In order to make Brother Meinrad 
Letter known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


Brother Meinrad an 
offering if my health would improve 


I promised 


and if we would find a house to 
move into. My prayers were an- 
swered. J. K. (Tex.) 


Enclosed find offering in thanks- 
giving to Brother Meinrad. The per- 
for whom we made a novena 
has greatly improved. J.R.B. (Ind.) 
this offering in 
Br. Meinrad that 
x-ray reports were favorable. 

M. R. (Vermont) 

May I acknowledge with thanks 
. remarkable improvement in health 
after sending in my petition to Br. 
Meinrad’s monthly novena. 

E. W. (Mass.) 

Through prayer to Br. Meinrad I 
employment for the 
winter and I am grateful. Enclosed 


son 
Please accept 
thanksgiving to 


have received 
you'll find an offering. 

C. J. R. (Kansas) 

My mother always tells me if I 

want anything to pray to Br. Mein- 


rad and I will get it. We needed a 


house and I asked Br. Meinrad to 
get it for us. He did. In thanks- 
giving I enclose an offering. 

L. F. (Ind.) 


Enclosed please find small offering 
for two great favors I received after 
praying to Br. Meinrad. I asked 
that my daughter would have peace 
of mind that my son-in-law 
would get work. He helped my 
daughter’s state of mind so I should 
like to have it acknowledged in The 
Grail. J. F. (Calif.) 

I promised an offering for a favor 
I asked through Br. Meinrad. We 
bought a house before our own was 
and | But my 
prayers were heard and I am very 
thankful to Br. Meinrad for his 
favor to me. H.L. (N. J.) 


I made a promise to Br. Meinrad 

I would send an offering out of my 
first pay if I could work. I’m send- 
ing it to you. M.G. (Ind.) 
We received a partial settlement 
for what was being withheld from 
us without further litigation and ex- 
pense after praying to Br. Meinrad. 
(Anon. (Vermont) 
Favors reported by: 
(Calif.); M.O’M. (Ohio); 
(Penna.); Z.B.; J.H. (Ind.) 


and 


sold was worried. 


General 
O.F.B. 
T.B. 








THE PROMISE OF THE BLESSED MOTHER 


for the 


FIRST FIVE SATURDAYS 


“| promise at the hour of death to help with the graces needed for their salvation, 
whoever on the first Saturday of five consecutive months, shall confess and receive Holy 
Communion, recite five decades of the Rosary, and keep me company for fifteen minutes 
while meditating on the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary with the intention of making repa- 


ration to me.”’ 


The Blessed Mother at Fatima on June 18th, 1917. 


Note: In a later revelation the Blessed Mother explained that 
the Confession may be made during the eight days before 
or after the Communion on the first Saturday of the month. 
The Rosary (five decades) may be recited at any convenient 
time on the First Saturday; also the fifteen minute meditation 
may be made at any convenient time of that day, either on 
all of the mysteries as a whole, or on one special mystery. 


Leaflets that briefly tell the story of Our Lady’s appearances at Fatima, Portugal, with a 
little chart for keeping count of the First Saturdays, and also containing the Litany of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary are available from THE GRAIL Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana for 35¢ per 
hundred leaflets. Although the Blessed Mother appeared in 1917, it was only recently that what 
she revealed has been made public. Thus you are asked to promote the knowledge of the 
messages of the Blessed Mother by these little leaflets. You can also obtain a copy of THE 
CHILDREN OF FATIMA by Mary Fabyan Windeatt for $2.00 from THE GRAIL Office. 





BEGIN YOUR FIRST SATURDAY THIS MONTH 








